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NEIGHBOR CRIPSEY’S DOG. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two CuHapTers.—CHAPTER II. & 


Hubert’s heart failed him; he lowered the axe 
and drew back. He had come to scare the beast, 
and the beast had scared him. 

“Jf I shouldn’t kill him at the first blow,” he | 





eyes in the back-yard; no wonder then that they | “I couldn’t touch it now,” she said; “with that 

were wrought up to wreak upon him the only | —horrible thing—on my mind.” 

vengeance in their power. | Hubert was sadly disappointed; his generous 
The dose, when ready, was placed on a piece of | conduct did not seem to be half-appreciated. He 

the broken plate, and left on the table where the | couldn’t see why she should be any more troubled 

meat had been stolen. Nero’s enormous appetite | in her mind than he was, about the unknown 

was well-known; and Hubert argued justly that, | quantity in their little equation. He ate his can- 


after a little taste of such steak as that, snatched | taloupe discontentedly; and finally with a large 
and eaten with impunity, the monster would be piece in one hand and a knife in the other, strolled 
out of the house. 


sure to return for more. | 


“Then we may as well leave him here,” suid her 
brother. ‘But of course they will never believe 
that we didn’t poison him on purpose; I don’t see 
how we are going to get out of that.” 

“Can’t we bury him in the garden?” she sug- 
gested. 

“We shall have to wait till night to do that; 
and the Cripseys may be around looking for him 
before that time. We must hide him somehow.” 

Looking for something to throw over the car- 





prudently reflected, “he would tear me as he is | The remainder of the steak was cooked, and the 


In a few minutes he came back, with a frightened 


cass, Hubert caught sight of some boxes in a cor- 





tearing that meat.” 

But he was careful 
not to make any such 
observation aloud, 
mind you. 

“Well, if you say 
so,” he replied to his 
sister’s continued en- 
treaties—even trying 
to convince himself 
that he was desisting 
in deference to her— 
“if you think I’d bet- 
ter not—I’d like to 
cut his head open, 
but—is there any of 
that steak left ?” 

“T had cut off a lit- 
tle for your break- 
fast,” said Marion, in 
the background. “It 
is in the refrigerator.” 

“Then I won't strike 
him,” said Hubert. 

Frightened as she 
was, she couldn’t for- 
bear a laugh. 

“Lucky for him he 
left something for 
your dinner! If he 
hadn't, he would have 
had to die.” 

“If you think that, 
why, I'll go in and 
make mince-meat of 
him!” cried Hubert, 
with the greatest 
courage, now that he 
was at a good dis- 
tance from the dog. 
“IT meant something 
different. Tl show 
you.” 

Returning to the 
house, he made her 
bring out the reserved steak, from which he 
shaved off the thinnest possible slice. Then he 
took down a box from a cupboard-shelf. 

“That’s for rats!” cried Marion. 

“Don’t I know it?” he replied, proceeding to 
empty the entire contents of the box upon the pre- | 
pared slice. “I’m going to try an experiment. If 
I leave this exposed for rats, and some thieving 
animal worse than rats should come along and | 
snap it up, whose fault will it be? We've got a 
right to destroy rats on our own premises, I hope. 

‘*Then if the animal—I won’t mention any names 
—for I don’t wish to be personal—but I say, if the 
animal worse than rats goes home and dies in | 
about half an hour, who will know where he got | 
his physic ?” 

“Or, even if it is known,” said Marion, entering 
into the grim humor of the idea, “can’t we just | 
say, ‘It is just possible Nero’”»—— 

“You don’t mean Nero; for we are not going to 
call any names,” he interrupted her. ‘We can | 
Say, ‘It’s just possible he got hold of some of our 
rat-medicine.’ ” 

‘He being an unknown quantity,” she rejoined, 
“like the z in algebra.” 

“Exactly. Now, if we make no mistake in | 
working the equation”—he carefully wrapped up | 
the “rat-medicine” in the slice—“‘maybe we shall 
find out the unknown quantity before many hours. | 
Give us a needle and thread.” | 

Do not infer from these rather jocose remarks | 
that Hubert and Marion Warner were at that mo- 
ment in a cool and amiable state of mind. There | 
is a levity which comes from nervous agitation ; | 
like Hamlet’s strange jesting over the subterranean | 
ghost of his father. 


| 
The brother and sister were in fact very much | 


excited; and this must be their excuse for the des- | 
perate deed they were about to do. After a long | 
series of provocations, Nero had just robbed them 
of their dinner and defiantly eaten it before their 








brother and sister sat down to their cosey dinner 
in the adjoining room. 

‘‘Hubert,” said Marion, “I’m almost afraid we 
have done wrong. I’m sure father will think so, 
and blame us, if anything happens to”—— 

“To the rats!" interposed Hubert, with a more 
callous conscience, enjoying his steak. ‘Just you 
keep still. Hark!” 

There was @ noise in the kitchen. Marion 
started up with a little cry of alarm, and was go- 
ing to open the door of communication which had 
been as carefully closed as the outer kitchen-door 
had been carefully left open. 

“Don’t you go! sit down!” muttered Hubert. 
“If anything happens, we don’t want to see, nor 
know about it.” 

She could not eat; but he continued his repast 
with remarkable self-control, until it occurred to 
him that it was about time to surprise her with 
the dessert, which he had left behind the door in 
the kitchen. 

He returned laughing, basket in hand. 

“Is it gone?” asked Marion, faintly, thinking 
only of the little ball covered with fresh meat on 
the kitchen-table. 

“Tt’s gone!” chuckled Hubert, excitedly. ‘The 
rats have been wonderfully industrious.” 

“Jt’s dreadful!” Marion faltered, with a pallid 
smile. 

“T’ll make you forget all about that,” said he, 
gayly, as he produced his purchases. ‘You didn’t 
think I would get it, but there, sis, is your water- 
melon.” 

“Q Hubert! what a dear, good brother you are! 
I’m glad you got a cantaloupe for yourself. But 
did you expect I could eat such a great water- 
melon as this ?” 

“You can eat what you want of it, and keep the 
rest till you want some more. Or for our com- 
pany this evening.” He was about to cut it for 
her, but she stopped him. 








face, and his knife left sticking in the piece of 


melon just where he was cutting when he made a 
startling discovery. 

‘“‘What is it?” Marion eagerly inquired. 

“That dog! Nero!” In his dismay he quite for- 
got that he was not going to callany names. ‘In- 
stead of trotting his carcass home, like any decent 
brute, what does he do but go to our horse-trough 
—to drink, I suppose—tumble himself down be- 
side it—and there he is now!” 

“Dead ?” said Marion. 

“Dead as the deadest sort of a door-nail, if any- 
body knows how dead that is!” replied Hubert. 

Sure enough, when Marion went with her broth- 
er to look, there was Nero stretched out in his last 
sleep by the pump-trough at the corner of the barn. 
He would never again go prowling about, robbing 
the neighbors of their steak by day, or of their 
sleep by night, howling hideously at his chain. He 
had stolen one boy’s dinner too many; and the 
contents of the last piece of meat had ended his 
career. 

“Anyhow, I’m glad be’s dead,” said Hubert, 
bravely. ‘Better this way than fighting him with 
the axe.” 

“Oh yes! for after all, it’s his own fault,” said 
Marion. ‘But what will the Cripseys say ?” 

“TJ don’t know; and I wouldn’t care on our own 
account,” hereplied, looking furtively over towards 
the neighbor’s house. ‘But I don’t want to make 
trouble for father.” 

“Oh dear no! Cripsey is such a dreadful man!” 
exclaimed his sister. ‘“‘Can’t we hide him, and 
wait till night, and then drag him around into 
their vard and leave him ?” 

“T was thinking of that.” Hubert looked very 
gloomy. “They'll suspect us the first thing, 
though; and when they question us, what shall 
we say ?” ; e 

“Tell the truth, of course,” said Marion. “We 
can’t lie about it.” 


ner of the barn. His 
father was the agent 
of a patent apple-par- 
er, and the boxes 
were designed for 
packing and sending 
off the machines. He 
sprang at the pile, 
hauled out one of the 
largest, and exclaim- 
ed, jubilantly, ‘It’s 
just the thing!” 

“Why, what are 
you going to do?” 
asked Marion. 

“Box him up!” he 
cried. “Catch hold 
here! We'll have hin: 
out of sight ina min- 
ute. Then let the 
Cripseys come; we'll 
put ’em off somchow 
without lying.” 

They dragged the 
monstrous brute to 
the barn floor, placed 
the box beside him, 
and then putting forth 
their strength, half 
lifted, half tumbled 
him info it, upon a 
bed of straw. More 
straw was packed 
over and about him; 
and Hubert proceed- 
ed to adjust the cov- 
er, while Marion ran 
for hammer and nails. 

‘Don’t you almost 
feel as if we had com- 
mitted murder ?” she 
whispered, looking for 
the twentieth time to 
see if anybody was 
coming; while he be- 
gan to drive the guilty nails. 

“T feel as if we had killed a robber in self-de- 
fence!” And clack! clack! went the nails into 
the board which concealed their victim. 

“But what are we going to do with him now 
we've got him boxed up?” she was anxious to 
know. 
| Hubert had not thought as far as that. He 
stood with a nail in the fingers of one hand and 
the hammer in the other, and looked thoughtfully 
at the box. 

“That’s so!” he said. “If it was only cold 
| weather, we might keep him until the storm had 
| blown over. Though I’m not so sure of that; 
| Cripsey might suspect the box.” 

‘You can mark it,” she said; “as if it was one 
| father had left to be sent by express. Any sort of 
a name will do.” 

“You’re bright as a dollar, Marion. Think of 
a name while I am getting the marking ink.” 

Hubert ran off, and came back laughing with 
nervous glee. 

‘*We’ll not only label him,” he said, “but we’ll 
actually send him away! Why not? Whcre 
Cripsey never will hear from him, sure!” 

‘Would you ?” said Marion, with looks trem- 
| bling betwixt hope and doubt. 

“It’s just the thing!” he cried, dipping his 








marking-brush. “Any name will do. How’s 
this! N. Peters, Esg., Boston, Mass. To be 
called for.” 


“That would be dreadfully funny, if it wasn't 
such a serious business!” she replied. “I’m al- 
most afraid!” 

‘What are you afraid of? We must do some- 
thing, and do it soon! So here goes!” And Hu- 
| bert boldly began the marking. ‘“‘I’ll pay the ex- 
| press charge, so there'll be no fraud on the com- 

pany. Wecan well afford to do that!” 
| Yes, indecd,—if that will be the end of it!” 
| said Marion. 
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“No, they won't!” she replied. ‘They’ll trace 
that box back to Cripsey and to us! Then what ?” 

“You don’t suppose they can do that, do you ?” | 

“To be sure they can. They keep a record of | 
every package. And now if you go and pay for 
the box, you will be giving an additional clue. 
We are getting ourselves into just an awful scrape, 
Hubert Warner, if you did but know it!” 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me before ?” he demanded, 
now thoroughly alarmed. 

“I was just going to, when Cripsey came. I 
tried to make you understand then that the box 
ought not to go; but you were too much excited to 
heed me.” 

‘Just fancy that box coming back tous!” Hu- 
bert couldn't help laughing again, serious as the 
matter was getting. ‘Smelling loud enough to 
knock a little wit even into Cripsey’s dull brain, 
if he should have the handling of it again! It will 
all come out in spite of us. What can we do?” 

“T've an idea,” said Marion. 

“I'll give you ten dollars for it, if it’s a good 
one, and it will help us out of this fix!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“There's Rufus Swan, at the Boston School of 
Technology,” she began. “If we only dared to 
ask him” 

“To have the box called for and disposed of 
he struck in, catching at the idea. ‘I dare ask 
him and I will. Marion, you’re just splendid!” 

**T hate to do it,” she replied, blushing very red. 

“I don’t see why; he’s an old beau of yours,” 
said Hubert. 

“Tle never was much of a beau,” she declared. 
‘**But if he were, that would be reason enough why 
[ shouldn’t wish to drag him into any such disa- 
greeable business.” 

Hubert’s headlong determination, and the ex- 
treme urgency of the case, overcame her scruples ; 
and she sat down to write a letter. She gave Ru- 
fus Swan a detailed, merry account of the way the 
box came to be sent, begging him to have it taken 
care of, and enclosing a bank-note for expenses. 

“If this sum is not sufficient,” she added, “let 
me know and I will send more.” 

Hubert hastened to the post-office with the let- 
ter; after which there was nothing more for them 


Things were happening so fast that she had | 
hardly time to think about them. The dog was 
boxed, the box addressed, and Hubert off with | 
an order for the expressman to call for it, before 
she began seriously to consider what might be 


a 


the consequences of this step. a 

When he came back, flushed and heated, but 
triumphant, and told her that the box would be 
sent for immediately and be on its way to Boston 
in an hour, he was disappointed to find that in 
his absence she had tangled her poor girlish con- 
science in a web of doubts and misgivings. 

“It won't do at all!” she said, and was proceed- 
ing to explain why, when a wagon was heard | 
driving up to the gate. 

“The expressman!”’ he said, starting out of the 
house to meet it. Before she could move to detain 
him, he started again, stumbling on the 
threshold and almost falling into her arms. 

“It’s Cripsey!”’ he murmured. 

It was in fact Neighbor Cripsey himself, who 
drove in at the gate, and stopped his team exactly 
in front of the side door where the brother and sis- 
ter were quickly rallying from the confusion into 
which they were thrown by his unexpected visit. 

They had not the least doubt but he had come 
to investigate the fate of his dog, which their guil- 
ty imaginations fancied he must have heard of in 
some mysterious way; and when he demanded, 
in a loud voice, “Where's that box?’ Hubert had 
to summon all his resolution and courage to face 
him with an answer. 

‘What box?” he said, pale, but with a bold 
front. 

“The box that’s goin’ by express; haint you 
ordered one to be called for ?”’ said the gruff team- 
ster. 

Hubert caught his breath, while the sweat be- 
gan to start from every pore in his skin. 

“By express—yes,” he replied. “I didn’t know 
that was what you wanted.” 

“It’s just what I want,” said Cripsey. ‘They 
said you was in a hurry to have it go by the next 
train, and as their teamster had all he could do, 
he got me to come for it. 
dates me, and then ag’in L *commodates him.” 

“Certainly,” said Hubert. “I understand. ‘The 


‘ 


back 


é 





or 
IB» 


Sometimes he ‘commo- 


'express company. I wish I had known nothing 
talked with Cripsey, at any rate.” 

were afraid he would mention the box we sent off, 
call us up and expose the whole affair.” 


Warner. 
thing!” 


Warner heard with a sober face the story of Nero’s 
mysterious disappearance. 


good enough friends for that.” 


and muttering, ‘It’s the confoundedest, curisest 
thing!” 


ter; the whole family anxious with her this time. 
| hearing her scream over it in her room, Hubert 
hastened to learn what new calamity had befallen. 


‘““What’s the news ?” 
terically. 


he could not read writing easily ; and he was glad 
t 


‘“‘and went himself with a teamster for the box. 
And what do you think ? 


Directory, and finding there was a Nathan Peters, 
dealer in leather, on Pear] Street” 


waiting for him, and he had sent for it. 
just gone when Rufus got there. 
teamster set out on a chase after it, and reached 
the store on Pearl Strect just as Mr. N. Peters 
himself was going to break open the box. | 


“The children want me,” she would say; and her 
whole sad face would change and lighten, as she rose 
to meet them. 

So on that March afternoon,—a bright, warm day 
after a week of cold, blustering winds,—she took lit- 
tle Philip by the hand and went down among the 
rocks. 

“It is so hot!” said Philip, balancing himself on the 
slippery seaweed. “I can’t jump any more. May we 
get out into the boat, Jenny?” 

“Surely,” said Jeuny. “You're well wrapped up, 
and it’s warm.” 

The boat was some fisherman’s boat, tied loosely to 
a stake, and was bobbing safely about on the rising tide. 

They went down together to the water’s edge, and 
Philip’s shrill laugh rang out joyfully as he tumbled 
into the boat and seized an oar. Jenny came last, 
pausing for a moment to read the painted name out- 
side, “The Swallow—Jobn Smith.” 

“Now lie still, Master Philip,” she said, “and shut 
your eyes and listen.” 

The sun was very hot, and the little boat rose and 
fell monotonously on the sweeping waves. Philip skut 
his eyes, so that the flickering light upon the water 
might not dazzle them. Jenny sang softly to herself 
long after be had fallen asleep, with bis chubby face 
hidden on her knee and his hair limp with the sea air. 

Then Jenny began to find the sunlight made her 
eyes ache, too, and the water made her giddy, and she 
too shut her eyes and laid her head upon the gunwale. 

When she awoke there was a high wind, and it was 
growing cold and she was shivering. 

It was quite light still, but a heavy sea-fog had crept 
upon them unawares, and everything was gray and 
misty about them. 

A little frightened at the sudden stillness, she crept 
across the sleeping child and found the rope. The 
boat half turned, and then rocked aimlessly from side 
to side. She drew the 1ope inch by inch, into the 
seat beside her, and looked at it with a kind of stupid 
wonder, too frightened to realize that they two were 
out alone on the wide waters, and the fog was dense 
about them. 

Little Philip lay fast asleep in the bottom of the 
boat, and though she shouted till she was hoarse, he 
| never stirred. Then, when the silence had grown ter- 
rible, she crouched down beside him and laid her 
cheek to his. 

Her heart was beating wildly, but the breathing fell 
with soft regularity through his baby lips, and it 
seemed to quiet her to fecl this mute companionship. 

It had grown almost dark when he woke at last, 


about it till it was all over; or till after I had 


‘*We thought of that,”’ said Marion. “But we 


and if you knew nothing about that, you might 


‘Well! well! we'll hope for the best,” said Mr. 
“The dog is gone—that’s one good 


In the evening Cripsey came over; and Mr. 


“You may be sure of one thing,” he replied. 
‘That dog never followed me. We were never 


“So I kin’ o’ thought,” said Cripsey. And 
igain, after no little talk, he went off perplexed, 


Marion had to wait several days for another let- 


At last it came, left by a neighbor in passing; and 


“From Rufus!” he cried, seeing it in her hand. 


“The strangest yet,” she replied, laughing hys- 
“The narrowest escape !” 
“How? what?” He snatched the letter. 


? But 
o have her tell him its contents. 
“He got my letter with the receipt, 


” 


she said, 


It was gone!” 
‘How could that happen ?” 
‘“‘Why, you see, the clerks had looked in the 





“Actually an N. Peters!’ ejaculated Hubert. 

‘Yes! they had notified him that a box was 
It had 
He and his 


“*Mr. N. Peters wasn't quite satisfied to let it 


box is right here.” to do, but to keep their secret and wait. go,’”’ she continued, reading from the letter, “‘‘un- oo 4 the buat,” she told him, cheerily: 
And he led the way to the barn, while Marion They had a gay time with the friends who came | til after he had opened it; then he gave it up with | all nS ie ot agalleaey Bement ape. a 


stood watching from the door, utterly bewildered 
and confounded at this strange turn the affair was 


to visit them in the evening, and slept soundly 
afterwards, for two such guilty young souls. 


taking. It was, of course, too late now to explain The next morning Neighbor Cripsey came 
to her brother why the box should not go. slouching into the yard. They thought they 


Cripsey backed his wagon around towards the 
barn, jumped out, dropped down the endboard 
with its rattling chains, and laid hold of the box. 
said he, after giving it a hitch. 
“Seems to me it’s purty hefty fer parin’-machines !" 

“Is it?” replied Hubert, innocently as possible, 
in his excitement. ‘Let me help you.” 

“Ketch holt!” said Cripsey. “There’s suthin’ 
else inside there, sure’s ye live!” 

1] should think there was!” exclaimed Hubert, 
as he lilted a corner of the box and helped to 
shove it into the wagon. 

Then up went the endboard with the rattling 
chains; Cripsey mounted his seat, and Nero, con- 
veyed by his own unsuspicious master, began his 
mysterious journey. 

“TI thought I should go into conniptions!” tit- 
tered Hubert, tunbling himself upon the kitchen 
floor, and giving way to his emotions. “I was so 
scart, and yet I wanted to laugh so! Purty 
hefty fer parin’-machines ! Ushould say! Ho! ho!” | answered. ‘Can’t you find him ?”’ 

“But, Hubert!” remonstrated his sister, “I’m | ‘“Nary hide nor hair! It’s the curisest thing in 
afraid it will turn out to be no laughing matter.” | nater! I’m afeard somebody’s made way with | 

“T don’t see why,” said Hubert, with tears in his 


| 
him,” said Cripsey. 

eyes, and his hair tangled over them, sitting upon | “Oh! do you think so?” said Hubert, sympa- 

the threshold. “There he goes, carrying off his 


thetically. “1 shouldn't suppose it would be an | 
nuisance of a dog, to oblige us! Hurrying to; easy thing to make way with a big dog like 
catch the train! He thought "twas an immense 


Nero.” 
joke when Nero stole our ham and buried it in “You won't object to my taking a look around 
our own garden. But it was nothing to this.” your place ?” remarked Cripsey, who had already | 

As soon as she could get Hubert to listen, Marion | been casting his eye into corners of the wood-shed 
expressed her apprehensions. What was happen- “Of course not!” 
ing at this end of the dog’s journey was amusing “The curisest thing!” Cripsey went off mutter- 
enough; but what would happen at the otherend? ing. And again Hubert and his sister waited for 
“it makes no difference to us what happens what might come next. 
there,” Hubert He suddenly sobered, What came next was a thunder-bolt. Hubert 
however. “I forgot one thing! I didn’t pay the brought it on the following morning from the post- 
express !” oftice, in the shape of a letter from Rufus Swan. | 
“Why didn’t you? He wrote that he had sent a man for the box, but 
more disturbed. that the express company would not let him have 
“They said at the office they couldn’t tell how it without a written order from N. Peters; or N. 
much it would be till they saw the box. 


Peters must come for it himself. 
going to pay the man who came for it. “What are we going to do?" said Marion. 
But [I'll make it all right.” 


“I know!” replied Hubert. ‘Send him the re- | 

“You can’t make it all right! Don’t you see? ceipt the company gave Cripsey. That will fetch 
What is going to become of that box, with the it.” 
dead dog in it?” 

“1 don’t care what becomes of it.” 

“T'm afraid you will care. That box is going 
to stand around the express office in Boston; no 
N. Peters calling for it, of course.” 

“Of course not!” he replied. 

“Then in a few days they'll begin to notice—a— 
you know what!” what had occurred in their absence. 

‘A smell! I should think so!” | “What a couple of madcaps you are!” ex- 

“They'll trace it to the—box,” she said, hesita- | claimed the father, laughing in spite of himself, 
tingly. | while he scolded his children well for their rash 

“Most likely they will,” he giggled. conduct. 

“Then what?’ she asked. take care of things again.” 

They'll investigate it; and when they find| “You're not sorry the dog is dead, are you?” 
there's a dog inside, and no N. Peters coming to | said Marion. 
claim it, they'll just have it toted to the dumping- He gave a significant shrug, and tried hard to 
ground on the Back Bay, and dumped there. If conceal his satisfaction. 

“What I'm afraid of is, that you've got us into 
; &@ bad mess, not only with Cripsey, but with the 


knew his errand, and were prepared for him. 

To their surprise, he merely took a folded piece 
of paper from his pocket, and handed it to Hu- 
bert at the door. 

‘The express comp'ny’s receipt for that box; I 
forgot to hand it to ye las’ night,” he said. | 
“Oh! thank you,” said Hubert. “I am very 

sorry to have troubled you.” 

“No trouble, not much.” Cripsey was going off 
again, but he stopped. “By the way, ye haint 
seen nothin’ of my dawg, have ye ?” 

“Nero? Yes, I’ve seen him often enough,” Hu- 
bert replied; while Marion listened with a flutter- 
ing heart behind the door. 

“How long sence ?” 

“He was in here yesterday.” 

Late in the afternoon Cripsey came 
again. 

‘Seen anything o° that dawg yit >?’ he inquired. 

‘‘Not since yesterday, as I told you,” Hubert 


“Good gosh!” 


around 


declared. 


’ 


said Marion, more and 


Sol was 
And 
Cripsey came! 


He ran all the way to the post-office, in order to | 
get the receipt, with a hasty line from Marion, | 
into the next mail. Then more waiting, of the | 
anxious sort. 

That afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Warner came 
home; and were greatly amazed, as well as 
amused, when Marion made a frank confession of 


they’re the sensible men I take ‘em for,” added 
Hubert. 





the alacrity which is vulgarly compared to the 
dropping of a hot potato. 


what’s this ?” 


glad to pay the slight cost, to have so fine a sub- 
ject as we have sent them. 


| was a little, sturdy, straight-limbed boy of five; a 


| Jenny and happiness. 


{me describe her to you as she stood, one sunny after- 


“We shall never dare to leave you to} 


‘and the fog makes it dark. But I have some biscuits 
in my pocket, and we will make believe we’re eating 
supper. We can have our real tea when we get home.”’ 

So she laid the biscuits out on the seat and chattered 
on while he ate them greedily, until she had made him 
laugh. Then she drew him up on her kneeand sang 
him songs and hymns, until he fell again into a heavy 
sleep. It was now quite dark. 

“Tt is night,”’ she said, aloud. 
will be wanting me.” 

Little Philip slept as calmly as in his own little bed 
at home, but Jenny was cold and restless. She sat up 
in the darkness, after a while, and clasped her hands 
about her knees to think. 

She could not see that gray mist any longer, but she 
| felt its chill breath all about her. It seemed like some 
thin veil that hung between her and the familiar places 
—a veil behind which the sun had set as usual, and 
would rise again to-morrow. 
| She was very hungry, but she left the biscuits for 
| little Philip. She was very tired, but too cold to sleep. 
She could not even think at last, but lay down in the 
bottom of the boat, half-delirious, saying over to 
herself, softly, aloud,— 

“The children are calling me, but it is too early yet 
—too early—and so very cold!” 

She never knew when the day broke, for the fog still 
enveloped them; but the mysterious veil grew lighter, 
and little Philip woke. 

Jenny dragged herself into a sitting posture, and 
gave him the two biscuits, turning her eyes away, so 
that he might not see their hungry longing. 

He was as warm and happy as possible after his long 
night’s rest, but Jenny was too cramped and wearied 
to move much. Her very lips refused to open when 
she first tried, and when words came they fell feebly 
from her. But by-and-by, when the child grew fret- 
| ful, she had strength left to gather him up into her 
weary arms, and whisper softly to him until he grew 
content again. 

Sing, Jenny!” he cried, imperiously. 

She turned her eyes vacantly upon him and tried to 
speak, but she was shivering in the bitter wind, and 
numb, and no words came, Then she tried to smile, 
but it seemed as if she had forgotten how. Slowly, 
one by one, the tears rolled down her cheeks, because, 
for the first time, this child had wanted her, and she 
was too weak to answer. 

Philip thought she was asleep—so fast asleep that he 
could not waken her. And then, in a moment, the 
mist rolled away, and the sunlight flickered upon the 
waters just as it had done the day before. 

And they were quite close to land—so close that 
Jobn Smith, who was rowing along the shore, searcl:- 
ing for the Swallow, came out to them with a few 
quick strokes of his oars. 


. 


“I should suppose so!” said Hubert. “But | 


“The money, which Rufus has sent back.” 

‘What's that for?” 

‘*He says there will be no expenses for us to pay. 
He knows some young fellows in the Institute 
who are studying anatomy, and who have been 
wanting an animal to dissect; they are only too 


“And the children 


To think,” she added, 
laughing again, “of Cripsey’s dog being made use- 
ful in that way!” 

They hastened to inform their parents of the 
good news. They also, from time to time, im- 
parted the diverting secret to a few intimate 
friends. But it never reached the ears of Cripsey ; 
who, for months afterwards, would often look 
yearningly about him, when he had occasion to 
enter a neighbor’s premises, and remark, wonder- 
ingly and regretfully, as he scratched his bushy 
head,— 

“It's the curisest thing in nater, what ever ’come 
o’ that dawg!” 


| 
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For the Companion. 


JENNY OF CORNWALL. 


“My half day’s work is done, 
And this is all my part, 

I give a patient God 
My patient heart. 

“And grasp His banner still, 
Though all the blue be dim; 

For stripes no less than stars 
Lead after Him.” 


Down among the rocks and sunken reefs off the 
coast of Cornwall there stands a lighthouse. And the 
revolving light, as it turns slowly, shows first the ter- 
rible waters that lightly cover the dangerous rocks and 
many half-forgotten graves, and then it shows a grand 
gray castle, that stauds securely on the crags, and lifts 
a weather-beaten front to sun and storm, 

There is a story that connects those two—the light 
house and the castle. A story that is very sad, as the 
stories of many lives would be if they were written. 

Twenty-five years ago, the heir to Melford Manor 


, 


child who was always restless, always in mischief. | 
One moment he would be chasing the chickens in the 
farm-yard, and the next trying experiments on his lit- 
tle brothers under nurse’s dignified eyes. 

When the babies cried, Master Philip was always 
ordered off in disgrace, to take a prim walk with Jen. Mev had been searching for the missing ones all 
ny- | night, and John Smith’s lusty shouts brought them to- 

That was always the end of it—Jenny and peace, gether very swiftly, but they ceased shouting when 
they stood with little Philip, looking at that still form 
that the Swallow had brought home. 

Sir Philip, pale and anxious, came down to the 
shore, and it was he who took Jenny out and laid her 
on the sand, covering her with his coat, and forcing 
brandy between her lips. 

“The lassie’s deid,” the neighbors said, solemnly, to 
one another. 

But Sir Philip knew better. 

“She is not dead,” he said. “I will carry her to the 
house myself—but she is overcome by the cold.” 

He knew the whole story instinctively when he 
looked from his little son’s flushed face, to the still, 
fair whiteness of Jenny’s sharpened features. For the 
moment he was almost tempted to think, with these 
rough fishermen, that the unspoken question of Jenny’s 
sad eyes had been answered at last. But she awoke 
, at last—delirious. 


But as it is Jenny’s story I am going to tell you, let 


noon in March, hand in hand with Philip Wynne down 
among the Melford rocks. 

To begin with, she was a nursery-maid, a little girl 
whom Lady Wynne had chosen out of the village 
school for her good behavior, and also perhaps for 
that strange, sad look in her eyes. | 

She was young,—“‘just on fifteen,” as she said her- 
self,—but she had a way with children that a whole 
lifetime could not have taught her. She had motherly 
instincts that were deep-rooted in her heart, and that 
gave a charm to her in the eyes of children that older 
people might have overlooked. 

All children loved her. Up in that great airy nur- 

| sery there wasa paradise for her. A paradise of lite 
| folks, who clustered round her, 
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For seven days she hovered between life and death; 
but even in delirium her love for little children was 
strangely visible. 

Hour after hour Lady Wynne sat patiently beside 
the bed on which the long, straight form left sv slight 
an impression. 

Sometimes she held the restless brown hands; some- 
times she sang nursery rhymes softly. 

But Jenny never knew her. She would push her 
hands away, and murmur softly to herself about the 
waters, and the boat, and the rocks, and the terrible, 
biting wind. 

But at last the delirium wore itself out, and the great, 
sad eyes looked quietly out from beneath the short, 
tangled locks. Jenny was hardly sensible even now, 
but she was violent no longer. 

“The Swallow will get home soon,” she said. ‘Iam 
cold and tired—tired.”’ 

Presently the baby cried in the inner room, and the 
sound roused her. So they hushed him to sleep, and 


round head close to Jenny’s shoulder. She wrapped 
her arms tenderly about him and laid her cheek to his, 
and then there was silence in the room for a long time. 

“She is sleeping,’’ Lady Wynne said to the doctor. 
But the doctor shook his head. 

“It is mere exhaustion, not sleep,” he said. 
possible we may never rouse her again.” 

So Lady Wynne sat down beside the bed once more, 
and took the baby on ber own knee. And she watched, 
witb tears in her eyes, the little life that had been sac- 
rificed to Philip, slowly flickering out. 

By-and-by the children came in from their 
walk, and pattered by the door on tiptoe, on their 


“Tt is 





an ugly sight! But I managed to catch my balance, 
and pointing my carbine within two feet of his head, 
I fired again. 

“He let go our gunwale,—tearing off a strip of 
board,—which caused us to roll the other way, Mean- 
time Con and our Indian had dropped the oars and 
snatched up their guns. 

‘When the bear let go he went under; but he rose 
close tous. The instant we eaught sight of him, we 


every shot in our seven-shooters was gone. 

“But I think my shot at bis head blinded him, for he 
couldn’t seem to get hold of us again; and so many 
balls at close range fatally wounded him. 

“We wanted to save his hide, and landing, we cut 
long poles with forks and hooks on them, with which 
we poked and dragged the bed of the river. ‘ But the 
| water was twelve or fifteen feet deep, and after work- 





could touch him, but none of our hooks would hold to 
haul him up. 

“The second day after our fight with the bear, as we 
were pulling leisurely up the stream, a dark object 
suddenly rose with a slight splash, out twenty or thir- 
ty feet from the boat. Con, whose gun lay at hand, 
fired at it—the bullet taking effect in the back of the 
| creature’s head, causing instant death. 

“It proved to be a large and very beautiful otter. 
Taking it into the boat, we pulled across to a heap of 


driftwood on the west bank, where we meant to skin | 


the otter and make a ‘stretcher’ for the pelt. 


| ing for an hour or more, we had to give it up. We | 
Lady Wynne brought him in herself, and laid his little | 


ION. 
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| peared beyond it. Left to myself, I filled the maga- 

zine of my repeater with cartridges, loaded my revol- 
| ver, and started slowly up the caiion to meet the herd. 
| “Fifty or sixty rods up the ravine I came out into the 
lower end of a beautiful little mountain valley, along 
| which were fine clumps of cottonwood and good bunch 
| grass. Half a mile or so up this valley, were at least 

three hundred buffaloes, feeding as quietly as a herd 
| of farmer’s cattle. It was a fine sight. 


| the herd, followed by the reports of the boys’ carbines, 
as I had expected, the buffaloes gathered slowly round 
their fallen comrade. 

“Seeing their advantage, the boys fired as fast as 
they could, when the herd, now at length alarmed, 
made a sudden rush and came down towards me at 
fullrun. Jumping upon a large rock, I fired the con- 
tents of my carbine at them, and this rapid fusilade 


brought them to a stand, but not till the leaders were | 


very close to where I stood. 
| “Grasping my Colt’s pistol, I shot the nearest one—- 
| a large bull—plump in the forehead. 
this last shot, the whole drove scampered away up the 
valley again. 
“The boys, who had been in ambush, noW came 


| rushing out, swinging their hats and howling their | 


very loudest. This turned the buffaloes again, and 
making a complete circle, they once more came down 
on me at fullrun. In the meantime [ had refilled my 


gun with cartridges, and opened fire. 


| and one buffalo fell. Butinstead of stampeding wildly, | 


Wheeling from 


| man;” if badly trained when first taken into service, 


the Chinese can never correct the faults they are led 
into; their imitative powers depend entirely upon first 
impressions. 

The wife of a hotel-keeper in Idaho went one day 
into the kitchen to teach her new Chinese cook how to 
make a certain kind of batter-cakes. The recipe called 

| for a dozen eggs. She broke the first into the mixture, 
| then the second, but the third was stale, and she 


bored his hide through with three more balls, and then | “While I stood looking, two puffs of smoke broke | dropped it into the slop-pail, the Chinaman watching 
kept pelting him as fast as we could cock and fire, till | from two different clumps of trees off to the right of | her intently. 


She supplied the place of the stale egg, 
broke a dozen into the mixture, and had excellent luck 
with her batter-cakes. 

The next morning the Chinaman made for breakfast 
| cakes equally good by her recipe, or example, and con- 
| tinued to do so through the winter. 
| His mistress commended bis skill, and entirely for- 
| got the stale egg until, one morning, passing through 
| the kitchen before breakfast, she noticed that Yee 
| Sing, making batter-cakes, broke into them one egg, 
then two; a third, also good, he broke and threw into 
| the slop-pail. 


His mistress rebuked his wastefulness, remoustrated 
| with him, and explained that she had merely thrown 
away the third egg, when teaching him, because it hap- 
pened to be bad; that the ceremony was not a part of 
the recipe; that each third egg was not necessarily 
stale. But Yee Sing could not understand it; example 
being stronger than precept, he persisted in always 
throwing away the third egg. 

He did more: he would hold the doomed egg criti- 
cally for a moment to his nostril, and then avert his 
flat nose with a look of disgust, as if it had of- 





way to the day nursery. 

Jenny opened her eyes feebly, and her face 
flushed. 

“Let me go!” she cried, stretching out both 
herarms. “The children want me!” 

She threw the coverings aside and tried to 
rise, but Lady Wynne held her gently back. 

She struggled feebly for a minute, and then 
lay still—so still that her quick, uneven breath- 
ing seemed to fill the room. 

Then once again her eyes opened—sad no 
longer, but unutterably happy. 

“Don’t let the children forget me,” she said. 

The desire was fulfilled at last. 
life had opeved out before her. 
where the children “wanted her.” 

They built a light-house out among the rocks, 
and wrote Jenny's name upon the corner-stone 
—not because they feared they would forget her, 
but because her undying memory was as a lighi 
to Philip Wynne,-far above the storms and tem- 
pests of this work-a-day world. 

GERALDINE Butt. 


The other 
She had gone 
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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES ON MILK RIVER. 


Freedom Maxfield, a Montana boy, sends us 
the following account of a hunting adventure 
which befell him, his brother and an Indian 
youth ona large tributary of the upper Missou- 
ri, known as Milk River. 

Freedom and his brother “Con,’’—his entire 
name is given as Constitution,—accompanied by 
an Indian boy of seventeen, named “George 
Wheat,” who worked for their father, sect off from 
their new home, some miles above Belknap, on the 
21st of September last, having just gathered in their 
tirst crop, consisting of two hundred and seventy bush- 
els of potatoes, ninety bushels of oats and a large lot 
of garden truck. 

For this trip they had had built, or bought, a large 
skiff, in which was seta very long, low chest, with a 
water-lid. In this chest was stored their ammunition, 
food, matches, and even their blankets and overcoats. 
The chest served also as a seat, astride which all three 
of the young hunters could sit and pull away at the 
six oars which furnished the motive power of the 
craft against the strong current of the Milk River. 

Here and there a wolf or a black bear would be 
sighted standing out on sume point, or looking down 
from a bluff. But they saw no deer till near noon of 
the third day, when George Wheat’s keen eyes espied 
a herd of eight or nine, drinking, nearly half a mile 
ahead. 

“Running our boat ashore,” he says, “we left her 


and started round through the birches to get a shot. | 
“We secured one without trouble; and while Con 


and I went back to fetch up the boat, our Indian 
boy stripped the hide off our prize and got the best of 
the meat in readiness to take aboard. At four o’clock 
we landed, and makinga cosy night-camp beside a big 
rock, bad our first feast on venison. 

“Nothing of particular consequence happened on 
that day, nor till near three in the afternoon the next 
day; but then turning into a sbort bend of the river, 
we came plump on a grizzly bear, of the largest size, 
crouching down like a dog on the stones at the very 
edge of the water, eating a wild goose. 

“He was a huge old fellow! Probably he had just 
caught, or found, the goose, for he was pulling off the 


feathers and strewing them about. I happened to be | 


facing up stream and caught the first sight of him; 
but we were within a hundred feet when I first saw 
him. Con and George Wheat, who were sitting the 
other way and pulling hard, sent the boat even nearer 
before I could cry out, ‘Bear!’ Then they both jumped 
up, and George Wheat muttered, — 

“‘*Here be big game! He mos’ likely fight!’ 

“On first seeing our boat, the bear raised his body 
and drew back a few steps. But when he saw and 
heard us cocking our guns, he gave a growl, and stalk- 
ing forward, rose up almost straight and struck toward 
us with his paws—making a splendid mark. We shot 
at him at close hauls. 


“Before I could fairly see, for the smoke and the | 


rocking of the boat, I heard an awful roar and a 
splash. The grizzly had leaped right out into the 
stream and was struggling towards the boat. 

“Con and George Wheat dropped their guns, and 
catching up each an oar, tried to back us off down 
stream. But we hadn’t moved three yards before that 
old bear’s big head was right under the boat’s bows, 
and up came his paw over the gunwale. The stroke 
almost upset us and came near pitching me out on him. 

“If his old head didn’t look ugly, then I never saw 





ADVENTURES ON MILK RIVER. 


“The drift-pile'was a huge heap; and on coming up 
close, we discovered a hole which appeared to be the 
mouth of aden leading back under it from the water. 
In the mud about this hole were scores of webbed foot- 
prints. George Wheat began to get excited at this. 

‘*«There be great many otter in dere,’ he said, stamp- 
ing against some logs in the pile. 

“At this there was a slight sound as of some an- 
imal moving about, accompanied by low, growling 
noises. 

“*What I tell you?’ he exclaimed. ‘Now you, Con, 
you, Freed, mind this hole. I go round, build fire. 
We catch whole scad.’ 

“Peeping in, I could see shining eyes back among 
the logs. But George Wheat kept saying, ‘No shoot, 
no shoot, till my fire burn!’ 

“So we held back and let him have his own way. 
After his fire was well going, be took a brand from it, 
and bidding us be ready, shook it into the hole. This 
was saluted by a chorus of growls and snarls, but noth- 
ing came out. 

“Our Indians then took two large brands and threw 
them in. These lighted up the inside so much that we 
could see dark objects gliding back and forth among 
| the logs. Presently one of these ventured out; but 
| before it had time to make one leap, it was ours. 

“Then followed another, which I took; then another. 
| For the space of a minute or more we fired almost as 
| fast as we could cock our pieces—till our cartridge- 
| magazines were emptied. 
| “Eleven lay dead. More than thirty had escaped. 
| The latter had all run out like a flock of sheep, one after 
| another. There wasn’t an otter left in the burrow. 
‘Twelve otters, all in less than half an hour, was a 

pretty good harvest of fur, we thought. They were 
| all beauties, too. It took the rest of that day to skin 
and stretch their hides. 

“Nothing worth mentioning occurred for three days 
after this. At noon the fourth day—being now far up 
the river—we stopped to cook our dinner, in the mouth 
of a dry stream, or cafion. It came in at a gap in the 
rocky bank not more than ten yards wide at the river, 
but gradually broadening into a little valley. The bot- 
tom of this cafion was covered with large boulders and 
drift-wood. 

“Here Con was getting dinner, while I sat on a con- 
venient stone, George Wheat having, meantime, gone 
off up the ravine in quest of game. I sat looking 
idly up at the high rocky walls, when chancing to 

| glance back up the valley, I saw our Indian boy com- 
ing down ata run, motioning towards the ground 
with his hat. 

“Guessing his meaning, I seized a pail of water 
which stood near and threw it on the fire—much -to 

Con’s amazement, who thought I had gone stark mad. 
| When George Wheat had got down to us, he ex- 
claimed that there were hundreds of buffaloes up the 
| valley. 

« ‘Take gun,’ he said to me; ‘Con and me climb bluff 
| —get round buffaloes—drive buffaloes down here.’ 
“He and Con hurriedly climbed the bluff and disap- 


| 








| “By this time the buffaloes were thoroughly fright- 
| ened and not to be stopped. In spite of my fire, they 
swept past at a headlong run, their shaggy backs just 
on a level with the rock on which I stood. 

“Imagine my position, standing on a stone, the size 
of a common molasses-hogshead on end, in the mouth 
of a gorge not more than fifty feet wide, with a surg- 
ing tide of wild buffaloes rushing by on each side, 
snorting and bellowing as only bison can, and raising 
a dense cloud of dust! 

“For a moment I was quite giddy, and thought I 
should surely tumble down among them; but recover- 
ing myself somewhat, after a little, I made as good use 
of my gun as possible. But in less time than I have 
been telling this, they had gone by, and down the 
cafion, where they swam the river and esraped. 

“T had succeeded in killing two, and the other boys 
had brought down five—seven altogether—the shaggy 
skins of all which we took off and packed to our boat, 
along with as much of the hump-meat as our craft 
would carry. For the weather was now 80 cool that 
we were able to take the meat home. 

“We camped there in the mouth of the dry creek 
till the second morning, and had all the buffalo-steaks 
we had a mind to broil. 

“This was the highest point on the river which we 
reached. I think we were about fifty miles above the 
British boundary. After our return home we sold the 


for a hundred and six dollars.”’ 
———_—__+o+——___— 


For the Companion. 


ANECDOTES OF CHINESE COOKS AND 
PEDDLERS. 


A year in no other place can afford more amusing 
the first object of interest to strangers, but it is too se- 


turns from its study with loathing to find diversion 
and novelty in the incidents occurring through the Chi- 
nese and Indians scattered in numbers throughout the 
Territory. 

To use the word Chinese erroneously implies both 
sexes; there are only men. Many of these keep tea- 
stores and china-shops, but they are principally en- 
gaged in laundrying and gardening. Some few find 
situations as house-servants in private families, and 
most of the hotels employ Chinese cooks; but any ho- 
tel engaging them in this capacity tries to conceal the 
fact. And if guests catch a glimpse of them in the 
kitchen, and inquire in what capacity they serve, the 
steward probably replies that they are only scullions. 
The prejudice against them is so great that mine host 
fears to injure bis house by acknowledging them to be 
cooks. 


picion of their cleanliness. 





an excellent cook. With them it is, Like master, like 


otter pelts and four of the buffalo skins, at Belknap, | 


incidents than a twelvemonth in Utah. Mormonism is | 


rious a subject to long yield amusement, and one soon | 


This prejudice is not political, but arises from a sus- | 


If a Chinaman is well taught in the start, he makes | 


fended by its odor, before he dropped it, pure 
and clear, into the slop-pail. He seemed con- 
vineed that an exact copy of his mistress’s tactics 
upon that occasion was necessary to the success 
of the recipe; and this in a place where eggs sell 
at Lenten prices the year round, 

‘Yo those of them who learn our alphabet our 
poverty of letters seems very amusing. 
of saying, “I know my ab ec’s,” 


Instead 
they make the 
statementand then run through the whole twen- 
ty-six letters ata breath, not so much to prove 
their statement, as because the twenty-six let- 
ters seem like a mere short sample to them, as 
they have in their own language three thousand 
characters to learn, 

They have a thirst for information, and are 
often more grateful for bits of that than for 
bits of coin. This is saying much, for they are 
naturally avaricious, 

They are successful as peddlers, and clatter 
about over the wooden sidewalks in the Western 
towns, making a patter in their queer wooden 
shoes, stopping at every door to sell vegetables 
out of picturesque pannier-shaped baskets, which 
hang at their sides from each end of a pole, as 
the scales are represented on the statues of Jus- 
tice, only the Chinameu carry this pole across 
the back of the neck, bending the head slightly 
forward to hold it in place. 

One day, one of these vegetable venders, while 
selling some cabbages at a kitchen door, spied a 
calendar hanging against the wall. He went cu 
riously up to it, examined it closely (for any- 
thing laid off with mathematical regularity inter- 
ests them greatly), and at length he asked its 
name. The cook repeated slowly and distinctly 
the word calendar until the Chinaman could 
pronounce it, and then took out a purse to pay him for 
his cabbages; but Alim shook bis queued head and 
grinned, saying,— 

“Me no tak-ee pay-ee; you teach-ee me hard word- 
ee,” and he refused the money, thinking himself well 
paid by the acquirement of a new word. 

When the vegetable season is over, during the mild 
winter on the Pacifle Slope, they peddle wares they 
bring from China and Japan; lacquered trays, fans of 
ivory, sandal-wood, feathers and paper, carved boxes, 
parasols, puzzles and shallow porcelain cups cased in 
wicker, which they say is to make them proof against 
breaking when Chinese babies, having finished drink- 
ing tea from them, throw them to the floor. 

They are very persistent, and as patient watching 
for a trade as is a cat watching at a rat-hole. They 
take infinite pains to show you all their wares, which 
they carry about on their heads in huge clothes-baskets. 
They will unload a whole basket of frail things, and 
are as polite if at the end of an hour you have bought 
nothing as if their labor had been well-rewarded. 

They all carry round face-powder, of a chalky white, 
made of fish-bone, and tablets of rouge, which they 
are fond of giving to lady customers who buy gener- 
ously of their wares. 

One day, to induce a patroness to buy some of the 
powder and paint, Quong Lung, after telling her how 
| pretty it would make her, to assure her of the fact, 
| smeared his own yellow face with the white powder, 
| pencilled his arched eye-brows into a distinct and dead- 
| black bow, with a soorma-stick, and added the finish- 
| ing touch of comicality by painting his yellow lips a 
| glowing red, and making bright red, round spots on 

his cheeks and chin. 

Painted thus, with his long, black queue, blue smock 
| and red sash, serving as suspenders, he made a quaint 
| picture standing against the dull-colored doorway of 
the hall of the adobe house. He failed thus to prove the 
worth of his cosmetics as beautifiers, and went good- 
naturedly off, without rubbing off the paint and powder. 
| Their rouge is very peculiar. It is a green, glassy. 

looking tablet, which, when they moisten by touching 

the finger first to the tongue, then to the tablet, rubs 
off a beautiful vivid rose-color, but is ghastly and un- 
natural on the skin. 

Quong Lung performed the unartistic work on his 
face by the aid of a little mirror, set in a box full of 
mimic reeds, to represent a lake, with a toy-turtle rest- 
ing on its glassy surface, whose head and legs kept 
jerking in and out of its shell, in perpetual motion, by 
aid of mercury. This is a favorite Chinese toy. 

Another common toy is a little ivory acrobat who 
cuts fantastic capers on a horizontal bar. ‘The China- 
men pick up slang very readily, and love to tell one to 
make the acrobat “turn his toes to the moon,” a phrase 

| which, while it describes very accurately one of the 
| most comical postures of the ivory acrobat, is also 
Western slang for dying. 

It is interesting to the stranger to meet two or three 
Chinamen walking along together chanting to each 
other instead of talking in a conversational tone. 
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They sing everything to each other in a recitative | from the Mexicans on the border) sabe,* which | in the useful pastime of Arbor Day. They sally 


strain. They have childlike voices, usually; and 
a bearded Chinaman is almost as rare as a bearded 
woman. 

They are so small in height and so slight, that 
the forms of the oldest men look childlike, and 
their faces are so thin and yellow and their eyes 


ANECDOTES OF CHINESE COOKS AND PEDDLERS, 


so dull that the faces of the youngest boys look 
like old men, 


When their day’s work is done, the old men | 


amuse themselves by playing ball and flying kites, 
which is considered a very praiseworthy pastime. 
They have a legend that many centuries ago a 
great earthquake shook the Chinese Empire to its 
centre, and only those escaped death who were en- 
gaged at the moment in flying kites. They have 
looked upon it ever since as an occupation which 
must be pleasing to the gods. 

The older a Chinaman grows, the more time he 
gives to play—while the youth work without relax- 
ation. They make 4 life-work of carrying out the 
nudvice of the adage, Business before pleasure. 


Like the French, the Chinese find it difficult to | 


pronounce r in English words, and make some 
mistakes as amusing as that of a French priest, 
who, in concluding an English sermon, tried to 
say, ‘*Now we will pray for a crown in heaven,” 
but said, “Now ve vill play for a clown in heaven. 
The Chinamen, also, pronounce r like 7. There 
are many houses in the Rocky Mountain valleys 
built of red granite boulders, and known not as 
“stone houses,” but, rock houses. The Chinamen 


” 


call these “lock howses ;” and, as they pronounce 
g like ck, one can never tell, if asking a direction 
of them, whether a “iock howse” means a rock or 
a log house. Rice, which they live upon, they 
call “lice. 


The Chinamen are much annoyed by dogs. 


They are timid and afraid of them. The dogs 
soon learn this and take a delight in barking at 
them. 
nation to see five or six dogs running at an unot- 
fensive Chinaman, barking frantically, making 
little jumps at the end of his lovig, swinging queue, 
catching it, to shake and worry it with their teeth. 

The Indians have a great hatred and contempt 
for Chinamen, because they are little and timid. 
Recently a party of thirty Celestials under the di- 
rection of two white men went out to work on a 
road in Idaho. The Indians fell upon them and 
massacred the white men, but contented them- 
selves by merely cutting off the queues of the 


Chinamen and sending them ignominiously home. | 
Indians have too great a contempt for them to kill | 
them; they think them not “foemen worthy of | 


their steel.” 

The Chinese celebrate their New Year during : 
week about the beginning of February. At this 
time they carry gifts of fire-crackers, silk hand- 


kerchiefs, candied dates and citrons to their pat- | 


rons. One of them being asked, “John, what do 
you do on your New Year?” he replied, “Olt! we 
have heap-ee candy, heap-ce fire-clackers, heap-ee 
meat-ee, heap-ee China boy come in and eat ’em; 
heap-ee Melican lady come in to watch-ee China 
boy ecat-ee.” : 

This is a tolerably accurate account of their 
New Year festivities. 

They never speak of each other as anything but 
An old man of sixty is still a “China- 
boy” in their parlance. A “‘heap” is their common 
and only expression when they want to say very, 
or much, or many. They use a “heap-ee starch,” 
or they keep your washing a ‘“‘heap-ce days,” or 
they excuse poor work by saying they are a 
‘theap-ee sick.” This is a favorite word, often re- 
peated. They use much also a Spanish word (got 


“hovs.” 






It is provocative of both mirth and indig- | 


means, to understand. They pronounce it, almost 
properly, savey, and their most frequent expres- 
sion in listening to orders is either, ““Me savey,” 
or **Me no savey.” 

This latter means “I do not understand,” and 
is the first phrase a new emigrant learns. White 








people on the slope, 
who employ them 
much as servants, fall 
into their habit of say- 
ing, “I savey,” and 
use it more frequently 
than its English equiv- 
alent. 

‘Their employers find 
a study of these for- 
eigners (who come 
among us, bringing 
with them their na- 
tional dress and pecu- 
liarities) full of inter- 
est, and grow to won- 
der how people who 
have never profited by 
the example of the 
Chinaman ever learn 
the arts of patience, economy and laundrying, 
three arts in which the Celestials excel. 
K. D. ForGERON. 


* Infinitive—to know. Yo sabe—I know. 
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FAR, FAR AWAY. 
Friends there united in glory ne’er part, 
‘ar, far away; 
One is their temple, their home and their heart, 
‘ar, far away; 
TW’ river of crystal, the city of gold, 
Th’ portals of pearl, such glory unfold, 
Thought cannot image and tongue hath not told, 
‘ar, far away. 
U. P. AtRD. 
“ARBOR DAY.” 

An interesting and very useful holiday has been 
established, in recent years, in several of our 
' Western States, to which the graceful name of 
“Arbor Day” has been given. 
| Arbor Day is the result of the widespread alarm 
| in the States where it has become an institution, 
| lest the wholesale destruction of forest trees should 
| bring serious misfortunes upon the land. 

On a certain day in the tree-planting season,— 
| that is, between the middle of April and the mid- 
dle of May,—all ordinary occupations are sus- 
pended, and the men, women and children busy 
themselves far and wide with the planting of trees. 











forth in little bands in the morning, and devote 
themselves eagerly and blithely all day long to 
the pleasant task; and they have already, by the 
planting of trees and shrubs, greatly beautified 
many of the school grounds in the State. 

The result of all this activity in tree-planting in 
these far Western States, is that fresh young forests 
are replacing the primeval growths which have 
been cleared away for the farms and pastures. 
Nebraska has now prosperously growing no less 
than forty-five million young forest trees. 

If this enterprise in tree-planting goes on, the 
thrifty farms of the fruitful West will get more rain, 
and will feel less severely the fierce tempests and 
cyclones which now sweep so ruthlessly across the 
vast open spaces. 
come less destructive, the climate will be less sub- 
ject to extremes of heat and cold, and the whole 
country will smile with a brighter prosperity, as 
well as under a more beautiful aspect. 
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For the Companion. 


NE FESTINA. 

Be not in haste, O golden-bosomed Maid— 
Whom poets Autumm, in soft cadence, call, 
But we, with ruder breath, proclaim the “Fall,”— 

Be not in haste to fling thine amber shade 

On our sweet fields, in summer bloom arrayed, 
Thy treacherous veil, that deepens to a pall, 
Beneath whose mask of joyous festival 

The funeral rite o’er Beauty’s grave is said. 

If others welcome thee, be sure not I— 

To whom thy coming will but make more real 
The doubtful films that o’er my senses steal, 

To whelm Life’s purpling hills in gloomier dye. 
Were La boy, I'd gladly welcome one— 

But two gray Autumns, both at once, I shun! 


| WILL?PAM C, RICHARDS, 


| DRAMATIC AMERICAN SCENES. 
Mr. Ruskin declared that he would not accept 
an invitation to the United States because he could 
not “endure a country without ruins.” His mean- 
ing was, no doubt, that the scenery and architec- 
ture of the States were hopelessly unpicturesque. 
| But as regards human nature, there is no country 
in the world in which life is so suggestive or dra- 
matic. 
| In the same omnibus, clad in the same com- 
| monplace clothes, the serfs and masters of all oth- 
er lands sit side by side. When the descendant 
| of the Hebrew prophets, of the negro pagans, of 
Brahmins and Chinamen, the English squire and 
the Russian prince, work and walk together in har- 
mony, there must be marked contrasts that startle 
us by their significance. 

One of the most dramatic scenes to be found in 
this country, and one which could be seen no- 
where else, is the landing of a great ocean steamer 
filled with emigrants at the wharves of New York 
or Philadelphia. The enormous hulk is towed up to 
the pier, and as it usually requires twenty minutes 
to bring it into position, the strangers who are 
about to set foot on the shores of their new home 
are, for that time, within speaking distance of 
their waiting friends, who cannot touch them. 

The British Prince, for example, brought over 
nine hundred emigrants of the better class to find 
new homes in this country. Many of them had 
brothers, husbands, children, among the crowd on 
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Tht : : : : \ 
rhis is the very practical way in which Arbor 


Day is celebrated. 

The custom originated about six years ago in 
the State of Nebraska; and it has since been 
adopted by Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas. In the 
latter State, Arbor Day is a legal holiday, and is 
appointed by a proclamation of the Governor, and 
in the other States which have been mentioned it 
is practically, though not officially, designated as 
a day set apart for tree-planting. 

On the first Arbor Day, which was observed in 
Nebraska in April, 1876, so generally was its idea 
carried out, that no less than one and a half mil- 
lion of trees were planted between sunrise and 
sunset; and so much in earnest were the people of 
Nebraska as tothe importance of tree-planting, 
that in the same year (1876) ten millions of trees 
were set out during the planting season. 

It has become the custom for the States and towns 
to give a pecuniary stimulus to this renewal of 
the forests. Premiums are now annually offered 
for the greatest number of species planted in 
groves, for the greatest number of evergreens and 
| larches set out, of ash trees, nut-growing trees, 

and so on. These premiums range from $40 to $10. 
| In Minnesota there is a “Forestry Association,” 
devoted to the purpose of increasing the forest 
growths. This society receives $2,500 yearly from 
the State, and awards a large number of premiums 
for the best work done on Arbor Day. 

The boy or girl under ten who plants on that 
| day not less than ten trees, or twenty cuttings, 
| gets a handsome medal. The boy or girl under 
| fourteen who plants the largest number of trees in 
| any town on Arbor Day, receives five dollars. A 
| provision is also made whereby fifty dollars is 
| given annually for five years to the man who, with 

his wife and children, plants the largest number 
of trees or cuttings during the planting season. 
These premiums are given not only for forest 
| trees, but also for fruit and ornamental trees. 
' In Kansas the school children take great delight 








the piers. 


Some of them cried, some sobbed and 
laughed hysterically. Women held out their 
hands across the few feet of black rushing water 
which divided them from the dear ones whom 
they had not seen for years. 


The mountain torrents will be- | 


complains of the lack of dramatic effects among 
us! We can better afford to do without ruins in 
stone if his own country and Europe will send us 
fewer ruins in human lives. 
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A QUIET LIFE, 

About fifteen years ago, a young man whom we shall 
call John X—— was the chief favorite of the most ex- 
clusive and refined social circle in one of our Atlantic 
seaboard cities. 

The reasons for his prominent position were obvious. 
He was descended from an old English family that had 

| borne a foremost part in the Revolution; he was the 
heir to large wealth; he lived alone in the stately old 
homestead which he had inherited, filled with treasures 
of costly books, pictures, the innumerable rare belong- 
ings which accumulate, generation after generation, in 
an affluent and cultured family. 

John X—— held the position of a prince of the blood 
among the fashionable nouveaux riches of his native 
city. He danced well, he was known to have a singu- 
larly sweet and powerful voice, though he seldom sang. 
He talked little, but he was the best of listeners. 
Whenever his slight, erect figure and quiet, swarthy 
face appeared in a ball-room, there was sure to be a 
crowd of the foremost men and most beautiful women. 

But apart from all these outward advantages, there 
was a peculiar charm in the man which no one could 
define. It lay, probably, in the total absence of sham, 
pretence, or of self-consciousness in him. He annoyed 
you neither with vanity nor modesty ; he simply did not 
think of John X——atall. He thought of you, your 
interest, your pleasure; of the duty that lay before 
him, of the thing to be done at the moment. There 
was no underlying thought of “I” or “me.” This lack 
of self-consciousness may seem an ordinary virtue, but 
it is as rare as the Kohinoor among diamonds. 

His fashionable associates knew that he was a mem- 
ber of the Christian church; but he was not a man who 
could boast of the relations between himself and God 
before strangers. 

One evening there was a dinner where he was ex- 
pected; his chair remained vacant, and before it was 
over word came that he was dead. “John X—~,” 
said some one who knew him well, “answered Death 
as quietly and promptly as he did every other call to 
duty.” 

After he was in his grave, it beeame known for the 
first time to his family and friends that he had been 
for years a constant visitor to the hospitals and prisons 
of the city; and one-third of his income was spent in 
trying to reform and help discharged prisoners. In- 
deed, it was from a fever taken in one of these jails 
that he died. 

Emerson, who knew him well, said of him, ‘He had 
one of the largest, sweetest moral natures I ever en- 
countered, and the most singular lack of self-esteem. 
After he died, happening to pick up an English paper, 
I saw a notice that ‘John X——, one of the four great- 
est chess-players in the world, was dead.” Now I had 
known him intimately for years, yet never suspected 
that he could make a move upon the board.” 

The outline of such a character cannot but be useful 
in an age and among a people where pretentious dis- 
play and self-esteem are but too common. It offers 
the same contrast as does a fine cartoon in black and 
white hung in the midst of gaudy chromos. We do 
not give the real name of this man, for it would please 

im better, we are sure, that the good he did should live 
while he himself should sleep in an unknown grave. 
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VANITY. 
A story is now making the rounds of the papers of 
a lady who presented her little daughter to a well- 
known public man with the words, “This, Mary, is the 
great Senator C—.” “Yes,” said the politician, sol- 
emnly. “But remember, Mary,” lifting his hand im- 
pressively, ‘there is One greater than I.” 





There a group of dark, bearded Spaniards stood 
apart, each with his bundle on a stick upon his | 
shoulder; they were mountaineers from Andalu- | 
sia, who had never been ten miles from home, and 
were bound for Dakota, without a friend, unable 
to speak a word of the language. Here are eight 
or ten Norwegian girls, clear-eyed, clean-skinned, 
each with a silver pin in her fair hair, crowding 
together, looking timidly at the shore and the 
strange faces. They are ticketed for Michigan. 

On the pier a stout, richly-dressed woman leans 
on her husband’s arm, the tears of disappointment 
streaming down her cheeks as she breathlessly 
scans the faces of the cabin-passengers on the 
upper deck. ‘She has not come, Hermann,” 
she says in German. A quick-witted by-stand- | 
er catches sight of a little shabby old woman | 
among the steerage-passengers waving a gingham 
kerchief and dancing up and downexcitedly. He | 
comprehends the situation. The daughter has 
grown rich in this country and sent for her mother, 
who with her thrifty habits has chosen not to come 
in the cabin as directed. 

“Look below, madam,” he ventures to whisper ; 
and in a moment the be-diamonded lady stretches 
out her arms with a cry of delight. “Ach mutter! 
mutter!” she sobs. 

A little group cling together in the crowd, seeing | 
nothing but the faces on the nearing deck. They 
are a poor mechanic’s wife and his children. A 
year ago he was threatened with a mortal disease 
which only rest and a sojourn in the south of Italy 
could cure. The money, with a desperate effort, 
was raised and he was sent away, and since then 
they have struggled to keep body and soul to- 
gether. He is coming home now; will it be to 
die? They look over the crowd above the deck- 
railing for the thin, wan face in vain. Has he 
died on the voyage? Who is that ruddy, hearty 
fellow shouting, waving his hat frantically ? There | 
he is! Itis he! 

And so amid sobs and cries, and laughter and | 
praises to God, the great ship swings into place | 
and unloads her burden of energy, hopes and fears, 











into the Promised Land. And yet Mr. Ruskin 


A similar instance of vanity was told of an English 
poet by an eye-witness of the occurrence. The poet 
was accustomed to read his poems—in manuscript—to 
a select circle of friends. On one occasion, while read- 
ing part of a yet unpublished work, he paused after 
one of his finest passages. 

“Go on, go on!” exclaimed an enthusiastic lady. 

“Goon! Great heavens, madame! Are you not sat- 
isfied?’’ thundered the poet. “No living man could 
go on in a strain like that!”’ 

Americans are accused of being more conceited than 
any other people. But it is probable we only expose 
with childish frankness what others have the shrewd- 
ness to conceal. 

A well-known millionnaire, for example, was in the 
habit of presenting to every guest who visited his 


| house a pampbiet containing a sketch of his life, his 


birth in absolute poverty and struggles upward, a de- 
scription of his magnificent dwelling, a list of the 
notable people who had ever dined with him, his char- 
ities, etc. 

Now the bad taste and absurdity of all this shocks 
every one. But we doubt if at heart this good man is 
any vainer of his actual hardly-earned successes than 
the callow school-boy is of the victories he means to 
earn. 

A certain amount of self-confidence and of hunger 
for applause is necessary to incite men to carry on the 
work of the world. If the young man of twenty took 
as calm and discouraging a view of the effect of his 
own efforts in life as his father takes at fifty, there 
would be very little effort made, or reform accom- 
plished. 

The vanity of youth or of successful men, whose 
temperament remains youthful until old age, is not to 
be laugMed at. It usually arises not from an over- 
estimate of their own powers, but from an ignorance 
of the obstacles they must meet, or of the indifference 
of the world to them and their work. 


2. 
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THE QUEUE OF A CHINAMAN, 

A New Jersey court will soon be called upon to de- 
cide a case without the aid of precedents. Five Chi- 
namen, calling themselves Sam Kee, Moy Wing, Moh 
Tom, Moy Dock and Sam Wah, served a term of im- 
prisonment at Trenton for an assault upon one of their 
own countrymen. On their arrival at the prison, the 
keeper, according to usage, cut their hair, which in- 
volved the sacrifice of their pig-tails, almost as pre 
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cious in the miuds of Chinamen as the heads to which | neck, and both sank. 


they are attached. 

They now bring suit for damages against the prison 
authorities for the loss of the appendages, which, as 
they claim, have a religious significance and sacred- 
ness. They base their suit upon the article of the 
Constitution which declares that all men shall be pro- 
tected in their right to “worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences.” 

‘The suit may be laughed out of court. It is the fact, 
however, that these poor Chinamen, in being deprived 
of their queues, suffered a severity of punishment not 
intended by the law. Ridiculous as the queue is in 
our eyes, in theirs it is the badge and sign of respecta- 
ble manhood. Deprived of it, a Chinaman feels de- 
graded to a degree of which we can form no idea. 
Sheriffs, spare that queue! 
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A BENEVOLENT MAN. 

“One of the first elements of freedom,”’ said Dr. 
Wayland, ‘‘is to be out of debt,” and he often quoted 
Burns’ lines to express his own view that the primary 
use of money was to secure that freedom: 

“Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious pr iv ilege 

Of being independent.’ 

But Dr. Wayland also held that a man should “gath- 
er gear’? in order that he might answer the calls o 
charity. Almsgiving, he thought, was a duty, placed 
by the Great Teacher on a level with prayer and a holy 
life. 

What he thought, he practised. Never wealthy, he 
gave away, during many years, more than half of his 
income. He was industrious and economical that he 
might have money to distribute. ‘I must work,’ he 
once wrote, “in order to have something to give away. 
I have been losing by bad investments.” 

His horror of waste was a part of his religion. He | 
hated it because it lessened the means of benevolence. 
During the Civil War, the advance of prices and the 
diminished sale of his books compelled him to retrench | | eh 
his expenses. 

He began not with his charities, as a less conscien- | 
tious man would have done, but with his personal and 
family expenditures. He gave up housekeeping and 
the pleasures of a home, and boarded for several 
months, in order to save money to give to benevolent 
objects. | 

In 1863, a committee was organized in Providence to | 
solicit donations for the Rhode Island Hospital. Its | 
members, knowing that Dr. Wayland’s income was 





greatly diminished, agreed not to call on him for a do- | 8mile overspreading his features. 


nation. 
“Why have you not called on me?” asked the doc- 
tor, meeting a member of the committee. 
“We did not feel it right to ask you to contribute,” 
answered the gentleman. 


| good and comfortable, 


| bring your book 


The doctor insisted upon | 


The brave man struggled to the | 
surface with his burden, to be pulled again and again 
under the water. 

At last, almost exhausted, he reached the bank, and, 
on being hauled out. found that he had saved both boys. 
One, unseen, from being under the water, was clasping 
his brother’s legs. 





—- ~+$Sp— -- 
WHIMSICAL NOTICES. 

A thread-spinner, having received a scratch upon 
his nose, made use of one of the spool-labels in lieu of 
sticking-plaster, which made the startling announce- 
ment, “‘Warranted three hundred yards.’’ Even this 
whimsical notice was exceeded in singularity by one 
over the door of a Swedish inn, which thus tantalized 
the traveller: “You will find excellent bread, meat 
and wine within, provided you bring them yourself.” 
Those who write public notices should be careful lest 
they perpetrate such “bulls” as the following, men- 
tioned in Chambers’s Journal: 

The following perspicuous notice to engine-drivers 
was exhibited at a railway station: 

“Hereafter, when trains moving in an opposite di- 
rection are approaching each other on separate lines, 
conductors and engineers will be required to bring | 
their respective trains to a dead halt before the point | 
of meeting, and be very careful not to proceed till each | 
train has passed the other. 

Equally lucid was the placard announcing a pleas- 


| ure-trip to Warkworth one day during the summer of 
¢ | 1881, in which was the following passage, which im- 


plies that the crew adopted the light and airy costume 


| of our primitive ancestors: 


“The Gleaner is one of the finest and fastest boats 
on the Tyne; her accommodation is in every respect 
her crew skilful, steady, and 
obliging, being newly-painted and decorated for pleas- 
ure-trips.”” 

We are assured of the genuineness of the following 
curious notice, addressed, quite recently, to the mem- 
bers of a Friendly Society, which need not fear a 
| run’ upon it, if the procedure therein described be 
| rigidly adhered to: 

“In the event of your death, you are requested to 

 meged and certificate at once to the 
agent, Mr. en your claims will have immediate 
attention.’ 

A few days previous to the beginning of a session, | 

his brief notice was affixed to the notice-board at the 
pensar of one of the class-rooms of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity : 


—, W 


“Professor —— will meet his classes on the 4th inst.” | 


On the opening day, a student erased the letter c of 
the word ‘‘classes.”’ 

A group of youths remained in the vicinity of the 
entrance to observe how the Professor would receive 


| the intimation, which now set forth that he would 


‘meet his lasses on the 4th inst.” 

As the Professor approached, he observed the change 
that had been made, and quietly taking out his pencil, 
made some further modification and passed on, a quiet 
The notice now 
finally stood: 

“Professor —— wil! meet his asses on the 4th inst.” 
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HIS LAST LOOK, 
It is the small personal incidents that send through 


putting his name down for a sum which was large, | the body of history its thrill of life for the reader. In 


considering his means, saying as he did so, “‘I could 
not sleep if this thing were going on and I had done 
nothing towards it.” 

‘What could I do? I could not help myself; he 
would do it,” said the gentleman, when reminded by 
his colleagues of their agreement. 

The good man’s notions of economy and plain-living 
would have seemed quixotic to one ignorant of the 
broad begevolence which prompted them. He used to 
say that, in the millennium, people would manage 
their households, and especially their cooking, so as to 
secure perfect economy. They would do this to accu- 
mulate money and use the fund in doing good. 

Dr. Wayland’s frugality and industry enabled him 
to say, “‘I never had a bill presented to me twice, nor 
have I ever had a note discounted.” It caused others 
to say, “he cause he knew not he sought out, and 
those he warmed and fed and clothed, he also made 
better by words of sympathy and counsel.” 


+o, 
IMAGINATION AND PAIN. 

It is a fact that strong mental emotion may cause 
physical pain to disappear. A gentleman had five of 
his ribs broken by a railroad accident. Yet he disen- 
tangled bimself from the crushed car and lifted out his 
wife, a heavy woman. Not until he had laid her on 
the side of the road did he feel the pain which caused 
him to realize that he had been injured. 

A little boy, whose leg was badly broken by the same 
accident, crept through a broken window. Not until 
he tried to walk, did he find that he could not stand, 
for his leg was “limp like a doll’s.” 

It is also true that a mental emotion may cause physi- 
cal pain. The following incident illustrates this fact : 

One morning a butcher was bi ought into a druggist’s, 
pale from pain. While trying to hook up a heavy 
piece of meat above his head, he slipped, and the sharp 
hook penetrated his arm, so that he himself was sus- 
pended. 

The druggist examined him. He was almost pulse- 
less, and his arm could not be moved without causing 
acuie agony. While the sleeve of his jacket was being 
cut off, he frequently cried out. 

When the arm was exposed, it was found unmarked 
by even a scratch. The hook had only entered the 
sleeve of the jacket! 

Yet the man’s sensation of pain was as real as if the 
hook had ripped up the flesh of his arm. The brain 
had received a false but a real impression, and the 
nerves responded to it by producing pain. 


—__+o>—_____ 


SAVING TWO. 

Heroism is self-devotion manifesting itself in action 
and risking life to serve. 

An event occurred recently at North Leominster, 
Mass., which illustrates this definition, and also the 
fact that the hero thinks not at all of himself. 

Two brothers, about ten and twelve years of age, 
while bathing in the Nashua River, got beyond their 
depth. Their companions on the bank, knowing that 
they could not swim and seeing them in danger of 
drowning, cried for help. 

Frank Rowley, at work in the second story of a fac- 
tory near by, heard the call. Rushing to the window, 
he saw a boy struggling in the river. He jumped from 
the window to the ground, a distance of twenty feet, 
and severely bruised his ankle against a stone. 

Unconscious of the bruise, he plunged into the river, 
without removing shoes or clothing, and swam to the 
drowning boy. The lad wound his arms about Frank’s 








| history a hundred generations hence the character 


| and figure of the statesman Sumner will have a more 





intense reality and interest because of such little 


glimpses of him as this: 


Mr. Hayden, late Chief Engineer of the United States 
Senate, tells a curious story of the last days of Charles 
Sumner, which has probably never before appeared in 
print. Mr. Hayden, as Chief Engineer of the Senate, 
had a seatin the Senate chamber, directly at the right 
ofthe Vice-President. From the place where he sat he 
had the seat which was occupied by Charles Sumner in 
full view. Mr. Hayden occupied his seat in the Senate 
continuously for the last two hours of the last day 


which Mr. Sumner spent in the chamber, and he tells | 


this interesting story : 

“I shall never forget,” says Mr. Hayden, “the last | 
time that Mr. Sumner was in the Senate. I was sitting 
in my usual place when I saw Mr. Sumner rise, take 
his hat and cave both in his right hand, as he was often 
accustomed to do, and start to leave the Chamber. As 
he rose from his seat, he put his left hand quickly to 
his left breast, as if in pain, and seemed to press it hard. 
Then he stood, I should say, for a full minute, casting 


his eyes around the entire range of the galicries twice, | 


as if looking fora familiar face. He then, standing there, 
deliberately surveyed the whole Senate, and then start- 
ed for the east door. 

“As he started he dropped his left hand from his 
left breast. As he reached the east door he once 
more put his left hand to his left breast, with a quicker 
motion, and inclined his body slightly to the right. 
Once more he turned, and IL can see the wonderful ex- 
pression on his face now. It turned first deadly pale, 
then became a pearly gray. I should never have known 


the face was that of Mr. Sumner. There was upon it 


an expression of pain, but a deeper expression of 


agonizing sorrow. He stood a few seconds in this 
position, surveyed once more the whole Senate floor, 
straightened himself a litile from his partly inclining 
position toward the right, and darted through the 
eastern folding doors as if shot from a cannon. 

**He never entered the Senate chamber again. In two 
days he was dead. I could not account for Mr. Sum- 
ner’s strange conduct, and that terrible expression on his 
face. It haunted me. The next day I learned that he 
was sick, and the next that he was ‘dead, and it oceur- 
red to me in a moment that possibly Mr. Sumner, as he 
stood with his hand upon his breast and surveyed the 
Senate chamber, might have bad a presentiment that 
that look was the last which he was ever to give upon 
that body, and it was.” 

—————~+oe—_—_—__——_ 
UNFULFILLED. 

Persons who are in the habit of attaching undue 
significance to what they call their ‘“‘presentiments,” 
may learn something from an experience of the Em- 
peror of Germany. While inspecting the Karlsbad 
pavilion at a hygienic exhibition he noticed a small 
china cup, bearing the date 1863, and decorated with a 
blue silk ribbon. On inquiry, he was informed that 
this was the cup from which he had taken the waters 
at Karlsbad in 1863, preserved in memory of his visit. 


Taking the cup in his hand, the Emperor said, with 
asmile, “Yes, I remember that time very well. It’s 
twenty years ago, and yet it nearly seems as if only 
months had passed since then, my recollections are so 
vivid. They remind me of a small episode which, per- 
haps, I may tell you. One night I dreamt I stood at the 
Kur-spring and a man handed me a cup containing poi- 
son. When I awoke I laughed at this dream, for ever 
morning at the spring I received my cup from the bands 
of a charming girl, and that she had no desire to take 
my life I felt positive. 

“That morning, I went to the spring at the usual 
hour; but when I found a man present this time, wait- 
ing to hand me the cup, instead of the girl, who was 
prevented from coming by illness, or some other rea- 
son, then the memory of my dream made me feel quite 
uneasy and shivery for a moment. I remained uncer- 
tain for some instants, but then I suppressed my sus- 
Picions, saying to myself: ‘The good Karlsbaders can- 
not have any thoughts of murder.’ 

oy looked once more at the kind-looking man and at 
all the surr di and I emptied the cup 
atadraught! Of course it did not harm me. On the 
contrary, my stay at Karlsbad was very beneficial to 
me 





Horsford’s Acid P eiketede 

AS A NERVE FOOD, 
Dr. J. W. SMITH, Wellington, O., says: “In impaired 
nervous supply L have used it to advantage.” (Ade. 

To remove tartar from the 

CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. Made 
only by JOHN I. BROWN & SONs, Sold everywhere.[ Adv. 

St A 
Hood’s is the vigorous Sarsaparilla. None other so 
Strong, so efficient. Have a bottle? 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 

——o- - — 


teeth, use BROWN’'S 





Hall’s Hair Renewer makes the hair moist, soft, 
and glossy, and is unsurpassed as a hair dressing. [Adv. 
—_— > 


Halford Sauce,the most delicious relish in the world. 
Halford Sauce makes plainest viands palatable.[ Adv. 








HE “‘Teacher’s Provision” at M¢. Carroll (Lils.) 
Seminary aids students without money. Oreads free. 

1000 Finest Mixed Forei zn Stamps—Honduras, Chili, 
Egypt, &c.—35e. A. E. ASHFIELD, Box 3080, N.Y. 

SED U.S. Stamps wanted in exchange for Foreign 

Lists, free. Send now, G.H. Richmond.Northtield, Vt. 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKs, Montpelier, Vt. 


| Foreign Stamps, with 12-page Catalogue, 5 
100 cts. GEO. H. Ric "HMOND, Northfield, Ve rmont, 
| 


QIENT BY MAIL for 2 ets. s. Knife with Bls ades.war- 
ranted steel. Stinchfield & € Co.. No. Middleboro’, Mass 


ARPENTER'S Pocket Companion reduced to! 50c. Ll 
ust’d Cata. free. THOS. MOLONEY, Jackson, Mich. 


50 Large Fancy faverticins Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c. Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
ARD PRINTERS, Blank Chromo Cards, 50 in 
ck, no two alike, 1c. per 100 or $1 per 1000, postfree. 

V holesale Catalogue 3e. Card Co., } foutpeller, ve, 
patent-law free. FITZ- 


PAT E N T GERALD,1006 F St.W A Dc. 


Ov ER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c. ; 100Horseshoe,Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, lie. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, 
Classical, Scien- 


LEWIS COLLEGE tific and Military. 


| Special courses in Chemistry and Civil Engineering. 
Address SECRETARY LEWIS COLLEGE, Northtield, Vt. 


OOD SITUATION 
FOR YOUNG MEN. Address 
Sherman Telegraph Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue, For sale by Grocers, 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
| ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
| FRANCIS A, WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


‘SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUT Brid Feton, 


y New men 

| Both sexes. Full corps of teache rs. Instruc tion thorough. 
| Music, Painting, Drawing. C heats mild: very healthy, 
| Begins Sept. 2th. Address H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Fits for any College, or Gover ment Academy. 
Non-aspirants for college-admission are prepared tor 
business and social relations. Tactics and Military | 



































Procured or no om. 40 pp. book 
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Drill receive care fulattention, Address the PRESIDENT, 
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> Print YourrOwn := 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 
“assure, money making, big or 
erything easy, printed instruc 










tions. 
s Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


“EXCELSIOR Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 





Could Hardly Stand on her Feet. 

R. V. PIERCE. M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; Dear Sir—I must | 
tell you what your medicine has done for me. Before 
taking your “Favorite Prescription” I could hardly 
stand on my feet, but, by following your advice. I am 
perfectly cured. The “Favorite Prescription” is a won- 
derful medicine for debilitated and nervous females, I 
cannot express how thankful Iam to you for your advice, 
| Yours truly, MRS. CORNELIA ALLISON, Peosta, Ia. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


It you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
tructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph. 
nd your address, by pestal card or letter, and get 
J. BUNNELL & CO.’S Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 
Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations. 
J. H. BUNNELL = CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 


@ Failure of a great 
rman Music House, we 
pur 

Mm chased 

their 

entire 
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Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in- 
laid pearl tail-piece, fine long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
$3 violin box. Instruction Book, 558 bes music for 

3.50, Satisfaction or Sheaagy refunded better outfit can- 
not be purchas lsewhere for $10. - BATES 
&CO co EE i068 Sudbury Std Bion 





that night."—ALBERT E. ROGERS, Burton, Kansas. 


exhibitions at their homes. 
you ought to sell at 5 or 10 cents each. 
more of our subscribers in this fine Magic Lantern. 


Tickets, 
young and old, 
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| For Infants and Invalids. 


Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 


| Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
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Agents Wanted for 

Ancient and Modern 

New and graphic P eetans History of the great Se: a aghts 
y Medical Director SHIPPEN, U. 

C. Mec urdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa a. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest Class Work.—New Features. 


Send S-cent stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


OVERMAN “WHEEL CO., Hartford, Ct. 


One man in each County to handle 
* one of the best and fastest selling 
Goods are staple, price low, 
profits large and no competition. Send for terms, or 
will send sample at once, IF 15 cents is sent to pay post- 











WANTE 


age. State age and if you have a horse, This is no non- 
sensical arrangement. Addres 
JOHN GRAY, No. 2 2 Se wall Phi wce, BOSTON, MASS, 





r NeW INVENTION} 
Will destroy insects 
- plants. Endorsed 
ey leading florists, 
Malled for 35c. Four 
f Agents 


sadies, 


$1.00. 
anted. 
mrwrite us for circ ulate 

IVES & €O., 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conte 





~ $10. OO AWARD 


For the BEST POEM on ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 lines nor 
allude to other makers. Competitors to en- 
close 10 cents, for which they will receive 12 
best assorted Steel Pens. No puffs wanted, - 
Award made October Ist. : 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John Street, New York, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys, 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. sass 


. In The a a 
North 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
Dakota. 









new 





Se 
YR 





And Mouse River Country. 
Tributary to 
United States 
Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 


Address H, VIs, 


Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt.,St. pan nt iran EF RQ ; ; 


and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


THE UNION BICYCLE. 
A High Class, Elegant, Durable Machine. 
Made to stand the roughest usage, yet 
light and graceful in all its parts. 
Price of 50-inch, $81. 
Send 3-cent Stamp for Catalogue. 
AQ) McKEE & HARRINGTON, Mfrs, 
173, 175, 177 and 
GRAND ST, NEW YORK. 


“THEIR OCCUPATION GONE,” 

R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: I was attacked 
with congestion of the lungs, soreness over the liver, 
severe pain in the joints, a burning fever, and a 
general giving away of the whole system. Failing to 
find reliet in re medie s prescribed, I tried your “Golden 
Medical Discovery. fi effected my entiré cure. Your 
medicines have only to be used to be appreciated. If 
ev ry family would give them a trial, nine-tenths of the 
doctors would, like Othello, find their occupation gone. 
| Yours truly, L. B. MCMILLAN, M. D., Breesport, N.Y. 


glo-Swiss Milk Food 

























| SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRAT 


| ADDRESS 


aNVagd CIVK-NTIN 





86 Hudson St., N. Y. P.O. Box 3773, TRADE MARK, 


How to Build 2% mene! 


or no moneys 
a? vols. large Quarto, 378 illustrations, Price 
Contains designs for Villas, Farm Houses, 
ages, Barns and Outhouses of every Aescrip- 
tion, also for Hotbeds, Cisterns, &c., re- 
‘cisely meets a want which thousands have 
-"—N.Y.Observer. As it is impossible to 
Mul describe these books in an adv't e even ina 
a | circular, we send them. post- paid. f ‘or exami- 
Mell zation, on receipt of @1, to be returned and 
Address, 


money refunded, if not entirely satisfactory, 
Co-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN Assoc IATION, 
24 Beekman St.( Box 2702), New York. (Mention this paper 
’ 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
4 Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
* ing the Complexion, 
CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c., and mailed to any 



























SKIN DISEASES. 
5 cents extra per cake, by 


address on receipt of price, and 














For years the Magic Lantern has been the delight of young people. 
Magic Lantern at a low price has never been known until we invented the one we 
now offer you. For a full description of this Lantern see our Premium List, page 434. 

“I gave an exhibition at our school-house with the Ruby Magic Lantern. I charged 
10 cents a ticket, and the room was nearly full. The Lantern earned me nearly $13 


With this Magic Lantern almost any boy or girl can EARN MONEY by giving 
With each Lantern we give 48 Exhibition Tickets, which 
We make this special offer to interest many 


This Lantern Outfit consists of 1 Magic Lantern, 1 Show Bill, 48 Exhibition 
1 Lecture Book describing the views, 24 fine Views of interest toall, both 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER GOOD UNTIL NOVEMBER ist. 


Cc. N. c ‘RITTE NTON, , Proprey 115 Fulton 8t., New York, 


A first-class 
















fine, $1.00 per pair. 
} Robinson eee, 


Oliver Twist 
The Scottish’ Chiefs, 





To any person ordering our Magic Lantern Outfit during Septem- 
ber and October, we will GIVE FREE any one of the following. 

Life of Garfield, price $1.50; Tennyson’s Poems complete, 
price $1.0; Longfellow’s Poems complete, price $1.00; Whit- 
tier’s Poems complete. price $1.00; Four-Bladed Pearl Han- 
dle Knife, price $1.00; Genuine Stone Sleeve Buttons, extra 


The Vicar of Wakefield, 
The Las: Daye of of Pompeii, 


These six books bound in cloth in one a 
CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER. You shall send us $1.50, . 
which is the price of the Lantern: also 35 cts. for postage and packing for the Lantern, and a 1b ets. for postage 
and packing of any one of the elegant gifts—in all only $2.00 for the Lantern and the Present, delivered to you free, 
except in the offer of the six books bound in one, when you must send us $2.90, and 2 
for the Lantern and six great books in one; or, we will send the Lantern, postage paid by us, on receipt of $1.35. 











5 ets. additional, making $2.25 


| Remember this is a great opportunity to procure elegant presents for birthdays and Christmas. 
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| Publishers of the Youth’s Companion, 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 

















For the Companion, 


CONSOLATION. 


“Suffer the little ones to come to me!” | 

O mother, bending o’er the silent form, | 

Remember that from toil and sin *tis free, — | 
Free from earth’s cold, and sorrow’s blighting storm. 

] 

| 


And yet, it is so Hard to put away : 
The golden hair, the eyes so full of light, 
And long to see them every passing day, ; 
And weary grow from this ere comes the night; 
Yet all the while, where God's fair kingdom is, 
The sunny hair burns brighter, and the eyes 
Grow wiser, deeper, than they could in this, 
Our earthly life, with light of Paradise; 


And all the while, a little angel hand 
You may not see or feclis very near, 
And a brizht presence by your side doth stand, 
And whispers dim-heard words of love and cheer. 


God is a loving Father: He will hold, 

At its true worth, this treasure you have given; 
Brighter and purer will He make the gold 

Of love that waits you at the gate of heaven. 





So while your tears the cold, still face baptize, 
Remember, death but leads us up to Him 

Whose care is boundless, and whose loving eyes 
No pain or troubie can make cold or dim, 


Fold the white hands upon the silent breast, 
And on the little mouth press earth’s last kiss, 
And think, while doing se, from death’s short rest 
The sinless soul will waken to God's bliss, | 


Take the last look at the bright, sunny hair, 
And the elosed eyes that were so full of love, 

But think Heaven's glory will make both more fair, 
And no mad crime a blight to them can prove. 








O mother-love, so tender and so true, 
Vhile you are waiting here, some radiant soul, 
Whose child now shares this restless life with you, 
Holds your lost darling in her fond control, 





Ido not bid you sorrow not, nor weep— 
All vain such words when death's stern visits come; 

But think that God will your great treasure keep 
Within His mansions, till you, too, mie home,’ 






Think of the tenderness of Him who said, 
“Suffer the little ones to come to me,” 

And know your darling is not cold and dead, 
But “gone before,” your messenger to be, 


THOMAS 8, COLLIER. 
Se 
For the Companion, 
HIS OWN CROWN. 

A writer in the Christian Weekly relates an an- 
ecdote of the girlhood of the Queen of England, 
that leaves in the mind a right impression and a 
serious lesson. No man, under any circumstances, 
can afford to impair his claim to the crown that is 
invisible. 

Princess Victoria, now Queen of England, says 
the article, spent some of her youthful days in 
Anglesey, where she seemed to enjoy herself very 
She occasionally wore the sugar-loat hat 
and a riding-habit, and went among the descend- 
ants of the old Druids in Mona’s Isle. This was 
helore she took a fancy to the brown heata and 
the tartan plaid and the pibroch of Caledonia. 

In the the New Palace in 
Mona, where she and her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, were staying, was an old tailor named John 


much, 


neighborhood of 


fd 
mY 


Jones, who was a local preacher with the Wesley- ° 


illis. 

One Saturday afternoon, the Princess Victoria 
had the misfortune, while riding, to tear her rid- 
ing-habit, and on her return to the palace the local 
tailor was sent for by the house steward. John 
Jones went, and asked for the “Lord Chamber- 
lain,” but was told there was no such functionary 
in the palace. He in consequence returned home. 

On Sabbath morning,another message came from 
the palace requesting the tailor’s immediate attend- 
ance. Hesent in reply that he could not go, and 
that he was to preach that morning at Gorswen 
and in the evening at Tracthcoch—and away he 
went. Onthe following morning, another message 
came from the palace, and he this time obeyed. 

On appearing before the house steward, that 
functionary seemed much displeased with our 
friend, and asked him angrily why he had not 
come when sent for the day before. 

“IT was preaching at Gorswen Chapel in the 
morning, sir,” replied John Jones, ‘and at Traeth- 
coch in the evening.” 

“Chapel, indeed!” said the officer. “Preaching 
indeed! Did you not know that Her Royal High- 
ness had sent for you to do some work for her ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John; ‘but I do not work on 
the Sabbath.” 

The officer simply said, “Not work, indeed !” 

“No, sir,” replicd John, courageously ; “T have 
never worked on the Sabbath, and never shall.” 

“What!” said-the officer; “vou refuse to do a | 
small job for the future Queen of Great Britain ?’ 

“Well,” said John, “I am now but a poor tailor 
of Illantair, but I also expect to be a king some 
day inthe next world, and it is better for me to 
lose the favor of princesses of this world, than to 
forfeit my crown in the world to come.” 

The officer laughed, and gave to John the rid- 
ing-habit to mend. After the task was finished 
the officer informed John that the Princess and 
the Duchess were much pleased with the work, 
and especially with his conduct, and expressed 
themselves willing to assist him when necessary. 

We may add to the above narrative that all his- 
tory is full of records of warfare for crowns, but 
the world little notes the struggles for those un- 
seen diadems to which the jewels of earth are but 
baubles. 

When asked to sacrifice one’s conscience for any | 
worldly gain or advantage, one should remember 








| they seem to crowd out everything else. 
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that crown. It is the only crown of glory that 
‘‘fadeth not away.” 


THE GOLDEN-RODS. 

How many of the boys and girls of New England 
who live on broad farm-lands, or in country villages, 
or in the outskirts of cities and towns, Wave been hunt- 
ing the golden-rods this bright fall weather? And 
how many species have you found? ‘Ten may easily 
be gathered almost anywhere, and in some places as 
many as thirty. 

Beginning early in August, they shoot up their long 





| stems and burst forth into a golden, feathery mass; 
sometimes in a closely-packed pyramid, sometimes in a | 


small, flat, dense group, often in a graceful, one-sided, 
drooping cluster. They linger until October. 


One of the earliest species to be found is the grass- 
leaved golden-rod (Solidago lanceolata), growing in 
meadows, on river-banks, and in moist soils. It is 
easily distinguished by its long, narrow leaves, and by 
ita small, flat, dense clusters of flowers and its fra- 
grance. 

About the same time is found the smooth golden-rod 


(Solidago serotina), tall and stout, much branched, | 


with stem very smooth; leaves pointed, and slightly 
toothed, with the individual flowers rather small, but 
making large, showy clusters; and also the Solidago 
puberula, not branching, but with stem straight and 
simple and often purplish; with leaves acute, tapering 
to the base and smooth, with the flowers very numer- 


ous, crowded into a compact, prolonged pyramid, 


growing in sandy soil. 

‘Then there is the S. nemoralis, sometimes called 
the field aster, common in dry fields and along road- 
sides. ‘Uhis species is covered with short, dense hairs, 
giving it a dusty appearance; its stem is sometimes 
simple, but is usually branching near the summit, the 
branches being of nearly equal length, thus forming 
a corymb. Its leaves are thick, slightly toothed or 
entire, and its flowers form large, crowded panicles, 
usually recurved. One of the most beautiful and 
showy of the golden-rods, 

In September, the white golden-rod (S. bicolor) and 
the Canadian (S. Canadensis) run riot. For atime 
The white 
golden-rod, with its disk-flowers pale yellow and its 
rays white, is unique and instantly recognized. It is 
short, being never higher than two feet, and often 


| dwarfed to three or four inches, then resembling an 


overgrown —- of mignonette. One grows al- 
most tired of the Canadensis, itis so rank. When it 
grows at all, it demands full sway, and its giant size 


| and strength crowd out many more delicate and frag- 


ile flowers. It is easily known at a distance (by 
young, keen eyes) by its extremely rough, hairy leaves 
and stem, and fits luxuriant growth of leaves, which 
are acute and sharply toothed; the heads are very nu- 
merous and small, with the rays short and obscure. 


| ture is too —oe, The rooms which I have for you 
ich 








There are also found about this time the S. neglecta | 
and the S. Muhlenbergii ; the former found in swamps, 


stem smooth and stout, leaves smooth and thick, the 
upper ones acute and entire, the lower oblong and 
sharply toothed, with heads gathered into a close, pyr- 
amidal panicle. The latter is known by its open, 
spreading panicle and its angled stem, its large, thin 
leaves sharply toothed and pointed at both ends, its 
lowest leaves having margined footstalks; one of the 
least beautiful of the golden-rods. 

Another species is very common and very variable, 

the S. altissima ; 80 called, but wrongly named, for, 
as Prof, Gray saya, “Instead of being one of the tall- 
est, it is one of the lowest of the golden-rods,” being 
sometimes found not over four or five inches high. 
The low, simple, erect golden-rod, with its flowers in 
a single, close panicle and a few starved leaves, found 
so constantly on the rocky soil of pastures, is the a/ 
tissima, But under more favorable auspices it grows 
to two or three feet, thickly leaved, a showy, handsome 
panicle at the top, and witha whorl of tiny leaves start- 
ing from each axil. 

The blue-stemmed golden-rod (8. caesia) is some- 
what less common, but it may be found in some places 
as late as October. In general form it resembles the 
white golden-rod, its small golden flower-clusters start- 
ing up from the base of nearly every leaf. 
nized by this and by its slender, slightly bluish stem. 

A specimen of each of these carefully pressed and 

















It is recog. | 


mounted on stiff white drawing-paper would be a| 


source of both pleasure and profit. And with each 
passing summer new species may be found and added 
to the collection; perchance new ones about home not 
before spied out, or found during excursions to other 
localities ; 
those in other parts of the country. The botanists give 
fifty-three species which may be found in the United 
States. If one should, in time, collect them all, what 
an interesting collection it would be! 3. B. M. 


_ +~@>- 
NO “FUSS OR FEATHERS.” 

Great men are often—tbough not always—noted for 
their dislike of “fuss and feathers.” Commodore 
Iiull, whose brilliant career in the Constitution made 
him one of the heroes of the war of 1812, was a plain, 
modest man, who disliked notoriety. 
to Weat Point to attend the examination of the cadets. 
Going to the hotel, he asked for a room, and was in- 
formed by the clerk, who did not recognize the plain 
gentleman in citizen’s dress as the hero of the Consfi- 
tution, that The next boat bore 
the gallant commodore back to the city, much to the 
disappointment of the officers of the academy, who ex- 
pected his presence. Mr. Henry Ruggles tells, in his 
book in Germany, an anecdote of Von 
Moltke, which shows the great soldier as a modest 
man averse to display and notoriety : 


“the house was full.” 


of travels 


When he is travelling, or away from home on a 
pleasure-trip, he wears nothing in his dress to distin- 
guish him as a mil y man. Last summer he took a 
run down to Switzerland, and at some of the hotels he 
revealed his identity, and at others he was incognito. 

His travelling experience, as related by his friends, 
and his want of pride in his personal appearance, re- 
mind one of the stories that used to be told of Horace 
Greeley. 

During his Swiss tour he arrived one afternoon in 
Ragatz in the Engadine. As the hotel at which he was 
to stop was but a short distance from the office where 
he was left by the diligence, he started off with his 
travelling-bag in his hand instead of waiting to be 
transported in a carriage. 

When he appeared before the landlord and asked for 
a room he looked fatigued, dusty, and decidedly travel- 
worn, and the landlord was on the point of telling him 
he had no rooms to spare. 

He tinally told the waiter to show “the old man” to 
a small room in the upper story of the house, and, after 
toiling up several flights of stairs and through several 
long, narrow halls, the great general was ushered into 
a room which looked as if it belonged to a hospital 
ward, 

The waiter left him there, and, after a short absence, 
made his appearance again with a little book and asked 
the new arrival to inscribe his name. 

It was quickly done, and the waiter made his exit 
again. What was the landlord's astonishment on tak- 
ing the book and reading the name, ‘Field-Marshal 
Von Moltke, Berlin.” 

There was a commotion in the hotel at once. Said 
the landlord, wringing his hands, ‘*What have,I done? 
I have put the great general into one of the servant's 
bed-rooms! my hotel will be ruined!’ 

And he flew about as if he was half-crazy. 

All the waiters in the hotel were summoned, the 
handsomest suite of rooms in the house was ordered 
to be put in immediate readiness. 

The conscience-stricken landlord departed for the 
upper regions to make his apologies to the seedy-look- 





or possibly by exchange of specimens with | 


ing ‘‘old man,” and to transfer him to more elegant | 
quarters in the lower part of the house. 

“I beg, your Excellency, ten thousand pardons! I 
would not have done it for the world, but I did not 
know that it was your Excellency—ten thousand par- 
dons!” said the quaking landlord, half out of breath. 

“But what have you done that you should need to 
be pardoned?” asked the general. 

“This room—it is not the room for your Excellency. 
It was a mistake. I did not know it was Gen. Von 
Moltke. I have rooms for you below—an elegant 
suite of rooms—may I beg you to have your baggage 
removed to them at once?”’ 

‘*May I ask what is the matter with this room?” in- 
quired the general, who had stripped off his coat and 
vest and rolled up his sbirt-sleeves preparatory to tak- 
ing a wash after his dusty journey; “1 have slept for 
years in quarters not so good or comfortable as this.” 

“It is too small for your Excellency, and the furni- 





below are those w 
guisbed guests.” 

‘*What is the price of them?” inquired the general. 

“Only one hundred francs a day, your Excellency.” 

“And the price of this room is how much?” 

“A bagatelle, your Excellency—but three francs.” 

“Well, as my stay in Ragatz is short, you must ex- 
cuse me if I do not change my quarters. I think I shall 
sleep as sound on that bed as on any bed in your 
house.” 

And the great military strategist, whose military 
genius had more to do in bringing about the great vic- 
tories in the Franco-Prussian war than any one else, 
was allowed to remain undisturbed, much to the an- 
noyance and chagrin of the landlord. 


I reserve for princes and distin- 


—~+or— 


For the Companion. 


AIR-CASTLES,. 


In the future’s unknown space 
All have built a mansion fair; 
All at times have raised the walls 
And have walked the stately halls 

Of a castle in the air. 


Oft a simple, careless word | 
Its foundations will prepare; | 
And high up towards the skies | 
Fast the towering columns rise | 
Of a castle in the air. | 





One within a royal court 
Sees himself the sceptre bear; 

Sees his subjects trophies bring, 

And acknowledge him their king, 
In his castle in the air. 


And another will divine | 
For himself a palace fair; | 
One of far more rich design | 
Than his neighbor's dwelling fine, | 
‘or his castle in the air. | 





One a shaded lawn will see, 
With a pretty cottage there, 

And across his board well laid 

Smiles at him a certain maid, 
In his castle in the air. 


But a disappointment comes,— 
And the whirlwind of despair 
Quickly hurls it to the ground, 
And no vestige then is found 
Of the castle in the air. 
’, M. STEADMAN. 





——— -~+@r 
A BOOMERANG JOKE, 

It is considered very funny by practical jokers to 
pretend to “recognize a villain.” The time to do it, 
of course, is when the joker is fixed to cover his re- 
treat, and escape the consequences in case he catches 
« Tartar. The trick is pretty risky, and deserves to 
fail oftener than 1 succeeds. If any one tempted to 
try it would like to know bow he is liable to come out, | 





he can read the following: 


The best practical joke Charlie Backus ever perpe- 
trated occurred eight years ago, writes Eli Perkins. 
It is also an instance where a joke rebounded. 

One day, the minstrel rode up through Stamford, 
Ct., with Mr. Read. <As the train stopped before the | 
Stamford station for water, Mr. Backus saw a good 
old red-faced Connecticut farmer sitting in the station 
reading. 

“Do you want to see me get a good joke on that old 
duffer ?"’ asked Mr. Backus, pointing to the old farmer. | 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Read; ‘‘let’s see you.” | 

“Well, you wait till jes’ before the train starts, and 
T'll show you fun—fun till you can’t rest. Jes’ you 
wait,”’ said he, laughing and pounding the palm of his 
left hand with bis ponderous right. 

“All right; I'll wait.” 

When the train came to a full stop Mr. Backus 
jumped off, telling his friend Lem to save his seat; 





i for,” said he, “as soon as the bell rings I want to 


He once went } 


bound back on the train.’ 

Then Mr. Backus rushed up to the innocent farmer, 
snatched the paper from his hands, stamped on it with 
a tragic stamp, and shaking his clenched fist in the 
poor man’s face, exclaimed,— 

“Oh, you old rascal! I’ve found you't last, you 
miserable old scapegrace! Now I’m goin’ to lick the 
life out of you-—you contemptible old scoundrel—you 
—you"— 

Ding-a-ding! ding-a-dong! went the bell, drowning | 
Charley’s voice, and the train began moving out. 

“Yes, I'll lick you,” said Charley. “T’ll get an ox- | 
whip and’ — 

And then he jumped back from the astonished farm- 
er and got on the last car of the train moving out. 

The old farmer was astonished. He stood up bewil- 
dered. His knees quaked, and his German silver glasses 
fell on the floor. Then, gathering himself together, 
he picked up his newspaper and glasses and started 
for the train. 

“Whar's the man who wanted to lick me?’ he 
shouted. ‘*Whar's the man who called mea scoundrel! 
Whar’s” 

‘Here he is,’ said Charley, from the rear platform 
of the moving car, as he held his thumb derisively to 
his nose amid the laughter of the passengers. “Here I 
am, sir! I’m your Roman; take me” 

Just then the bell went ding-a-dong again, and what 
do you think? Why, the train backed down! It 
backed poor Charley right into the hands of the infu- 
riated farmer, who took off his coat and prepared to | 
punish that poor, fun-loving minstrel. | 

“You want to lick me, do you?” said the farmer, | 
jumping on to the platform, while Charley ran through | 
the car. ‘You miserable dandy! You want to”’— | 

And then he chased that poor minstrel through the 
ears with his cane in the air, while his big fist came 
down on his back like a trip-hammer. ‘You've found 
me, have you? Yes, I guess you have!” said the old | 
farmer, as Charley left his hat and one coat-sleeve in 
his infuriated grasp. ‘Evidently you have!” 

Mr. Backus is said to have remarked, as he went in 
to interview a tailor in New Haven, two hours after- 
ward,— 

“T guess the next time] want to make Lem Read 
laugh, I won't try to scare a Connecticut farmer.” 
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A VALUABLE GUEST. 

When Mr. Beecher annually “summered” in the 
White Mountains, his presence as a guest was recog- 
nized as worth a great deal to the hotel where he 
stayed, being a fine advertisement for it and largely in- 
creasing the patronage of the place. We forget wheth- 
er the landlord ever named the actual figure at which 
he rated Mr. Beecher’s value to his summer custom, 
but it is a fact that distinguished men have not always 
escaped such quaint commercial caleulation on their 
heads. 


William. Telford, the eminent English bridge and 
dock-builder and layer of highways, was one of the 





most famous men of the last generation. He construct- 
ed the great Menai suspension bridge, and his renown 
for this and numberless other kindred works was so 
surpassing and so well-earned that his friend, the poet 
Southey, dubbed him “ /ont-ifex Maximus” and ‘Co- 
lossus of Roads,”—the wit of which punning titles the 
classical reader can appeeciate. Mr. Telford, during 
his frequent visits to London, always made his head- 
quarters at the Salopian Coffee House, now the Ship 
Hotel, at Charing Cross; and he was by no means the 
sort of guest whose room is better than his company. 

Whenever he was known to be there, the ‘‘Salopian” 
became a favorite resort of engineers; and not only 
Telford’s provincial associates, but numerous visitors 
from abroad (where his works attracted even more at- 
tention than they did in England), took up their quar- 
ters there. Several apartments were specially reserved 
for Telford’s exclusive use, and he could always read- 
ily command any additional accommodation for pur- 
poses of business or hospitality. 

The successive landlords of the Salopian came to re- 
gard the great engineer as a fixture, and even bought 
and sold him from time to time with the good-will of 
the business. When he at length resolved, on the per- 
suasion of his friends, to take a house of his own, and 
gave notice of his intention of leaving, the landlord, 
who had but recently entered into possession, almost 
stood aghast. 

“What! leave the house!” he exclaimed. 
sir, I have just paid £750 for you!” 

On explanation, it appeared that this price bad actu- 
ally been paid by him to the outgoing landlord on the 
assumption that Mr. Telford was a fixture of the ho- 
tel; the previous tenant having paid £450 for him,—the 
increase of price marking very significantly the grow- 
ing importance of the engineer’s position. 

There was, however, no help for the disconsolate 
landlord, and Telford left the Salopian to take posses. 
sion of his new house at 24 Abingdon Street.—Lires 
of the Engineers. 


“Why, 


iaaclliitemciccanateaet 
POST-OFFICE BLUNDERS, 

The community think that the post-office clerk is al- 
Ways to blame for their blunders. In an interview the 
post-master of Indianapolis threw light upon the fact 
that letters occasionally fail to reach their destinations. 
He said: ‘A day or two ago Major Dash, a lawyer, 
came into the oflice considerably out of humor, and 
said, ‘Well, there is something the matter with the 
mails either at this office or at Dash, Ill. Two weeks 
ago I sent a letter containing twenty dollars to my 
daughter, at Dash, Ill., and she has never received it; 
somebody has got it and spent it, I suppose. There is 
certainly something wrong.’ 


‘Well, I knew just what was wrong,” said the post- 
master, “for I had on the day before received that very 
letter from the dead-letter office. 

“He had directed it to Dash, Indiana, instead of Illi- 
nois, and it had there been advertised, then sent to the 
dead-letter office, opened and sent back here before 
that major found out that there was ‘something 
wrong.’ 

“We had another case just like that afew weeks ago. 
A man here wanted to send a draft for two hundred 
dollars to a creditor in Johnstown, N.Y. Instead of 
that he directed it to Johnstown, Ind. 

“There used to be a post-office by that name in Ind- 
jana, but a few weeks before that letter was sent it 
was abandoned, and its mail ordered to go to Hubbell, 
Ind. 

“That oftice a few days later was also abandoned, 
and its mail ordered to Worthington, Ind. This letter 
followed both those changes, and then, after laying 
there three months, finally, through the dead-lettcr 
office, got back here to the sender. ‘The post-mastcr 
neglected his duty by not sending it sooner. 

“In the meanwhile the man to whom it ought to have 
gone in New York wrote here to know why he did not 
receive his two hundred dollars. He was told it hac 
been sent, and a pretty sharp correspondence ensued, 
which was all caused by the sender’s carelessness in 


| writing ‘Ind.’ instead of ‘N. Y. 


“There used to be a post-master who said that ID. (. 
stood for the Dominion of Canada, and he always sent 
all letters directed to Washington, D. C., over into 
Canada, 

“We delivered a hat here last winter that had no 


| name on itat all. It came wrapped in a piece of brown 


paper, directed simply to Indianapolis. 

“Inside that paper was another wrapper—a newspa- 
per which had the name of a man away out in Kansas. 

“| wrote then to the post-master at that place and 
asked him if there was such a person as that. 

“He replied that there was, and then I wrote to that 


person and asked him if he had sent any mail to any- 


body in this city lately, what it was, and.for whom in- 
tended. 

“He replied that he had sent a hat to Mr. —, and 
80 we delivered that hat to the right man.” 


ek 


IT REFORMED HIM. 

The worst sinners are sometimes startled into reform. 
ation by the sudden discovery of themselves, and what 
they are doing. If a fallen man has not parted with 
all h's manhood, it must do him good to be shown how 
he is enriching his enemies by his vices, and making 
himself and his family poor. A Georgia paper, the 
Hartwell Sun, relates this gratifying instance of good 
out of evil: 


A man in a certain city, who followed the occupation 
of a blacksmith, receiving his usual wages Saturday 
night, found himself in possession of five dollars and 
twenty-five cents. He started down town to buy some 
food for his family, on his way drifting into a bar-room 
where he was too frequently a visitor. One drink 
made him generous, and he was prepared to “set ’em 
up”’ to the large crowd of bar-room dead-beats, and an 
hour passed in the rough hilarity which disgraces such 
places of resort. 

At length he, late in the evening, bethought himself 
that it was time to go and called for his account. The 
bar-keeper figured up the amount and it was just five 
dollars and twenty-five cents. The poor fellow handed 
out the five-dollar bill, saying to the bar-keeper, “You 
will have to credit me for the quarter,” and started for 
the beef-market. Entering the butcher’s stall he said, 
“What have you got that you can sell me for twenty- 
five cents? It is all the money I have, and | must 
have something for my family.” 

“There’s a bunch of soup-bones that you can have 
for twenty-five cents,”’ was the reply. 

He accordingly purchased them, had them put ina 
parcel, and was about starting home, not without some 
reproachful thoughts, when the dram-seller with whom 
he had spent the evening entered the market, ordered 
a rg of the best beef-steak, pulled out a five-dol- 
lar bill, the identical one which he had paid him, and 
gave it to the butcher. 

Our dram-drinking friend had seen enough. He 
started for home, and probably did more good, solid 
thinking than he had done for several years before. 
Entering his house, he gave his wife those ugly, almost 
bare soup-bones and said, ‘There, wife, this is the last 
time you will ever have to live on soup-bones that I 





| may furnish money to a bar-keeper to buy porter- 


house steak with.” 

After that his wife and children were treated to steak 
instead of bare soup-bones. He had quit the dram- 
drinking business forever. 





———-_____~@o— 


“WELL,” remarked a woman in a New Englan4 vil- 
lage, talking to her summer boarders about a neighbor, 
“she’s the greatest natural liar Lever saw, and I’ve 
often thought if she had only had a first-class educa- 
tion in her youth, what an author she’d a’ made before 
this.” 








SEPT. 20, 1883. 





























For the Companion. 


WHAT SHE LACKED. 


Miss Pussy sat on the lowest bough 
Of a waving hickory tree, 


They sat down in the grass for they were tired, | The mamma screamed, and then she just flew 
and Peepsy began making little dolls out of the | 


poppies; and Rob practised throwing stones. 
Suddenly they heard a “rattle, rattle, rattle’ in 
the grass behind the bush that Rob was throwing 
at. 
Rob went and looked, and if there wasn't a great 
snake! 
Now, J should have run then; wouldn’t you? 
| But strange to say, neither Peepsy nor Rob were 
at all frightened. 
They thought it was only a water-snake from 
| the creek near by; and their mamma had often 
told them that water-snakes were harmless. 
So Peepsy kept on making poppy dolls and Rob 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





Whispering softly, ‘I'll have you now, 
You gay little robin, you’ll see! | 

‘The old hen*watches her chicks thirteen, 
And has such a fearful way 

Of flying at one, that I haven’t seen 
A bit of fresh meat to-day.” 


But Master Robin twitters away, 
As she stealthily creeps along, 
Joining in as the thrush and jay 
Chirrup a morning song, 
Glancing sidewise once and again 
Out of his saucy eye, 
As if to say, “You will catch me, then? 
Well, madam, suppose you try!” 
“T have four legs,” said Pussy Cat, 
“And you, sir, have only two; 
I have sharp claws, depend on that, 


threw stones at the snake—which was much nicer, 


matter how much I whack him.” 


| their tails. 


he thought, than throwing at a bush. 
‘Hear him jingle his tail when I hit him!” said 
Rob. ‘“He’s a lazy old fellow; he don’t run, no 


Rob “whacked” it so much, and the snake 
‘*jingled” so loud, that another snake came to 
see what was the matter. 

And at the same time the mamma came out to 
the fence to call the children—and there they were 
amusing themselves with two rattlesnakes. 

She could hear the snakes “hiss,” and rattle 





pair of pants! 





over that fence, and grabbed Peepsy with one 
hand and Robbie with the other and flew back | 
again. 

John Chinaman, the cook, whose real name was 
Sin Chung Lung, came out to see what was the 
matter, and when he saw, he rushed for an axe 
and killed the first snake, but the other ran away. 

They found that the snake had swallowed a 
young rabbit, and this made it so heavy and 
sleepy that it could not spring at the children and 
bite them. | 


. ' 
When they were all in the house once more, the | 


mamma stopped hugging Peepsy and Robbie for a 
minute to say,— | 
“T had a dreadful headache a few minutes ago, | 


Those horrid snakes must | 
Horatia CAaRLIn. 


” 
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A LITTLE five-year-old boy, one day at dinner, | 


Now I have two hundred and | 





“Mamma!”’ cried a five-year-old girl, “I started 


to make my doll a bonnet, and it’s come out a 


te | 
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CHARADE. 


when I went out to call the children, and now it | Pe is the name of a man or a boy, 
does not ache one bit. ° 
have cured it 


y eighth is always a boy, name or no name, 


| My second’s the name of a patriarch old, 


My sixth, when abridged, with a large O and small 
o, name. 


My third is three-fourths of the garb which you wear, 


My fourth’s green and smiling when sprinkled with 
clover, 


swallowed a fish-bone. “There,” said he, “I swal- | My ffvh is an article no one could spare, 
lowed a fish-bone. 
nine bones in me.” 


My seventh’s a conduit for boats to pass over. 
The first four name a man well-beloved by our nation, 
Five, six, seven, eight name that boy’s occupation. 
8. 8. D. 
2. 


IRREGULAR ACROSTIC. 

Place the letters noted in their order, and read the 
name of an American statesman who took a solemn 
vath in the small, dark hours of a certain 20th of Septem- 

ver. The characters required have one 
name jn common with the statesmah. 





And they’ll get the better of you; 
I'm stronger, too, than a dozen birds— 
Look now !”’—and she quickly springs ; 
But the robin laughed as he soared away, 
“Ha! ha! but you have no wings.” 


en 
For the Companion. 


HOW THE MAMMA WAS 
CURED. 


Mainma had the headache one af- 
ternoon, and she was cross; just the 
way the real mammas are sometimes, 
you know. 

She had been lying on the sofa try- 
ing to sleep, but at last, when Robbie 
dropped the box of marbles on the 
floor with a thud, she sat up, frown- 
ing dreadfully, and said,— 

“Now, children, you must not make 
a noise in here any longer; I cannot 


stand it. Get on your things and go i —/ go - 
play in the yard, and don’t come in = = 
again until I call you.” = 


Then she put some more camphor 
out of the pretty toilet-bottle on her 
bandaged forehead, and sank back 
again on the sofa. 

‘May we go in the pasture ?” piped 
little Peepsy. ‘’Cause there’s grass- 
hoppers there, and poppies and but- 
terflies and a toad to play with.” 

“Yes, yes,” moaned the poor mam- 
ma, with her eyes closed; ‘anywhere, 
but let me sleep.” 

“Oh! oh! she said anywhere; we 
could go anywhere!” exclaimed big- 
eyed Robbie, when they had gone out 
and shut the door. 

‘‘Anywhere means all over the big, 
big world,” spreading out his short 
fat arms. 

“Let’s go to the red-wood trees and 
get some gum.” 

“Oh, but mamma never lets us go 
so far as that,” said Peepsy. ‘Never 
alone.” 

“She said anywhere when she was 
asleep; she don’t care when she’s 
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RUSSELL BAI CHAAOS IN SO 


A bishop and poet—the first letter of 
his name. 

English poet who died young within 
the present century—final letter. 

One of the first United States Ministers 
to France—second letter. 

A distinguished English premier--sixth. 

A signer of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence -seventh. 

A prince of to-day—third. 

A London editor and author of the 
present time—tinal, 

An English prince who was assassina- 
ted—sixth. 

English author whose name suggests 
the character of his works—third. 

A composer of popular music—fourth. 

A poew's friend. His death was -the 
occasion of an immortal poeem—tifth, 

A fictitious character that names a 
recent novel —fourth. 

An author and architeet—fifth. 

An American artist—fourth. 

A distinguished English ecclesiastic— 
second, 

A recent London poet—seventh, 

An author of travels—third. 

A Prince of Wales who died of the 
plague—ftinal. , 

3. 


FRACTIONS. 

One-seventh of peaches, rich and rare; 
One-sixth of grapes, beyond compare ; 
One-fifth of pears, the finest seen; 
One-seventh of pickles, oh, so green; 
One-eighth of apricots, quite mellow ; 
One-eighth of pumphins, very yellow; 
One-seventh of parsley, quite a treat; 
One-seventh of turnips, ‘can't be beat,” 
One-sixth of butter, pure and sweet; 
One-fifth of bread, first-rate to eat; 
One-sixth of apples, good for sauce; 
One-fifth of plums, the best of course ; 
One-seventh of flowers, quite a prize; 
One-eighth of squashes, fit for pies; 
One-sixth of onions, strong of smell; 
One-seventh of mustard, “smart and 

well,” 
One sixth of cheese, nice as can be; 
Now add these fractions, and you'll see 
Some places where you'll find each one 
Of all things named, and now I've done. 


4. 
THREE WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 

1. Whether marked by watch ——- —, 
—— passes quickly when time is spent 
with people of such ‘ 

2. With such extravagant habits look- 
ing to the »— — readily foresee 
that she will become a : 

3. Can a judge, upon charges so slight 
as they were arrested—, ——, and 
place them in ? 

4. When they say there — — — 
that mine, are they not purposely —— 
ignorant men? B. 

















ENIGMA, 








asleep,” persisted Robbie; “and I 
want some gum.” 

The children liked to take their little tin cups 
and fill them with the lumps of gum that oozed 
out on the trunks of the trees. j 

What they did with the gum I do not know, for 
their mamma would not allow them to chew it. 

They climbed the fence into the pasture, and 
then another fence out of the pasture, and went 
through two long fields beside, and then they were 
among the tall red-wood trees that reached way 
way up into the sky. 

But they did not get any gum after all, for it 
was so still here that little Peepsy was afraid of 
something, she was not quite sure just what. 

She thought “there might be bears there” she 
told Robbie, in a whisper. 

But Robbie was a boy; and you know how pro- 
voking boys are sometimes. 

So he laughed just as loud as he could laugh. 

The noise frightened a poor little rabbit that 
lived near where Rob and Peepsy were standing. 
He sprang up so suddenly, almost from under 
Peepsy’s feet, that she was frightened as much as 
the rabbit, and started on a run towards home. 

Robbie followed after a little, for he was afraid, 
too, when left all alone. 

He did not tell this to Peepsy though, but when 
he had canght up with her, he said,— 

“You're just a silly, silly, silly girl, Peepsy, to 
be afraid of nothing.” 

And Peepsy felt that Robbie was very brave in- 
deed. 

But when they were back again in the pasture, 
something happened that was really dangerous, 
though neither of these children thought of being 

at the time. 


For the Companion. . 
FOUR LITTLE SISTERS. 

The four little sisters were four little colored 
girls, whose names were Phyllis, Hannah, Doris 
and Delia. 

Whatever they had they divided evenly. 

If Hannah made ten cents, she gave two and a 
half to each of the others; or if somebody gave 
Doris a dress, she wore it the first day, Hannah 
the next, and so on, till it was Doris’s turn 
again. 

One morning, Phyllis and Delia passed a pea- 
nut stand, heaped up with so many good things 
their mouths actually watered. 

The peanut man saw their longing glances, and 
suddenly said,— 

‘Want a banana ?” 

Want a banana! Of course they did. Delia 
was so surprised and delighted that she lost her 
tongue; but Phyllis answered, emphatically, 
"Yes, sirree!” 

The man laughed, and picked out one with only 
a tiny speck of decay. 

“Oh my! Gimme my bite now,” begged Delia. 
“TI can't wait till Hannah and Doris come!” 

“Well, put your hands behind your back and 
bite as far as my fingers,” said Phyllis, breaking 
off a piece. 

Delia did as she was ordered. Then Phyllis 
took her bite. 

“Oh, it’s mighty good!” sighed Delia. “Are 
you certain sure I had all my share? W-h-y, 
Phyllis! Phyllis White! Oh, aint you mean? 
You bin and gobbled it all up, and here comes 
Hannah and Doris!” 








When she saw her sisters Phyllis began to feel 
ashamed. 
She flung the skin into the street just as they 
called out,— j 
“See here! We got some plums! There’s 
*zactly two apiece, and one over, and that for 
Phyllis, ‘cause she’s the oldest.” 
| Poor Phyllis! She did not know what to 
| say. 
| “J—JI—won't take “em!” she stammered, while 
| Delia felt almost as much ashamed. 
| “Why not? You can have the very biggest,” 
| said Hannah, in surprise. 
| Such generosity was too much for Phyllis. 
| She burst out crying. 
“Tell ’em, Delic—tell ’em how I eat it all up 
myself,” she sobbed. 
Then Delia explained, and Doris and Hannah 
were horrified. 
‘How could you ever 
“You didn’t really !’" they cried. 
“] never, never will again!’ moaned Phyllis. 
“Then you can have the plums any way,” said 
Hannah. ‘Can't she, Doris and Delia ?” 
“Oh yes, in course she can!” they answered, in 
the same breath. BertTHA Watson. 





——— -- +o 


Dvrino a thunder-shower recently, two-year- 
old Edna was observed with her: eyes shut tight 
and sitting as still as a mouse in her own little 
| “What's the matter, baby ?” asked papa. 





| chair. 
| “What're your eyes shut for ?” 
“So I can’t hear ve funder, to be course,” an- 
swered Edna, 


On an article of merchandise, two 
words containing seventeen letters were 
printed. 

, 3 is a state of hostility. 
4, 5, 6, 7, to guarantee. 
, 5, 6, 7, infamous. 
, 6, went rapidly. 

, 5, 6, 7, to rave violently. 

5, 6, a word used before nouns in the singular num- 
ber, when they begin with a vowel. 

5, 6, 7, an insect. 

5, 6, 7, 8, before. 

8, 9, contraction of a masculine name. 

10, 11, 12, a small mouthful of liquid. 

11, 12, towards a higher place. 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14, a prefix meaning above or over. 

12, 13, 14, by, for, by means of. 

12, 13, 14, 15, an imaginary being said to be excluded 
from Paradise until she accomplishes a penance. 

14, 15, 16, first syllable of the name of a South Amer- 
ican city, also the name of a grade of a coffee exported 
from that city. 

16, 17, a disjunctive conjunction indicating an alter 
native. 

The whole guarantees the excellence of the article. 

J. M. M. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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1. BATTLE BRANDY WINE 
AHIR ROMEO IpvpEA 
Fist AMID NEAR 
. sD NED EAaRN 
La Do 


2. Archangel, romance, Polish, Holyrood, Askew, 
conduct, genet, pique, sough, bear, object, project, re- 
pent, resume. 


3. HEATH HauwntT 
UNTILE EaRTH 
DRAIN NorsE 
STEER REACH 
ORERY = 8 & 
NORTH HoTEeL 
RaGavu ULAFF 
IpLED DREAM 
VEINS SALVO 
EratO OELLO 
REIGN NIsSAN 

Hudson River, Henry Henry Hudson, The 


Hudson. Half-Moon. 

4. Works of Mrs. H. B. Stowe: The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island; Nina Gordon; Agnes of Sorrento; Palmetto 
Leaves; The May-Flower, and other Sketches; Sam 
Laweon’s Fireside Sketches: 





























The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time dur ing the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
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tinuance, and . payment of arrearages is made, as 
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dean Companion, when se me by mail, 
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ity. 
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THE BICYCLE, 

The bicycle has ceased to be merely a costly play- 
thing. of the great practical con- 
veniences of tife—a cheap substitute fora horse in full, 
or in part. So it is found to be in Great Britain, where 
the machines in use 
sands. 


It has become one 


are estimated at scores of thou 


In emergencies it can outstrip the horse, carrying its 
rider and necessary luggage from fifty toseventy miles 
a day with but little fatigue to the former, and of 
course none to itself. Every step on the wheel carries 
the person two and a half time 
Moreover, the 


sas far asin walking. 


legs do not have to bear the 


proper work. 


Says a writer in the British Medical Journal, “On a | 


level the muscular exertion is almost nothing 
cline it is 
inclined part of the 


; on a de- 
hence it is left for the 
real work. And here, 
again, if the hill is steep, muscular power is saved, in 
that it is varied by 
the top.” 


absolutely nothing; 


road for 


a dismount and a pleasant walk to 


The number who now use the machine in the United | 


Gtates and Canada exceeds twelve 


tourists substitute 


thousand. Many 
it for the steam car, and become 
thereby better acquainted with the country 
people. 


A writer in the New York Medical Journal advises 


its use for sanitary purposes—the exercise being va 
ried, well distributed and taken in the open air and 
sunshine. It strengthens the arms, broadens the 


chest, and developes the muscles of the 
and legs. It may 
horseback-riding 
sport can be more 
ness, 


back, loins 
be prescribed for many to whom 
would Further, 
to the vice of drunken 
‘To learn to ride one requires a steady head, 

An objection has been raised to the bicycle that the 
usual position of the at full 
apeed, compresses the This position can be 
avoided, or made only incidental. Air is the life 
the lungs, and this bicycling gives them, 


be advisable. no 


antagonistic 


body, when driving it 
lungs. 


‘of 


+ 
SHAM ANTIQUITIES. 
Our readers will remember with pleasure that amus 
ing chapter in the “Pickwick Papers,” 
members of the Club discovered a stone 


wherein the 
by the road- 
way, bearing upon it the following curious inscription : 


“BIL 
UM 
PSHI 
M. 
A R kK.” 


8s T 
8. 


They will also remember how Mr. Pickwick imagined 
that he had found a relic of great antiquity in it, and 
how indignantly he refused to accept the interpreta 
tion which was put upon the inscription by an anti- 
quary, who declared that the letters merely spelled, 
“Bill Stumps, his mark,’? and that Mr. Stumps had 
simply omitted the final “L” of his Christian name. 

Many persons are as easily imposed upon by sham 
antiquities as Mr. Pickwick was. It takes a good deal 
of technical knowledge to find out the beauties of 
some of the “old masters,” but a silly desire to show 
a conventional appreciation leads would-be connois- 


seurs to express admiration for pictures which they | 


cannot in the least understand, 
tiquities. 


So, too, with other an- 

A modern article can often be palmed off 

as a rare treasure unearthed at Pompeii or Cyprus. 
Men of a literary turn have occasionally found di- 


version in playing off spurious antiquities on each | 


other and the public. Gough, the great English anti- 
quary, once had a trick played on him which he never 
forgave. Some wags took agnarble chimney-piece and 
rudely engraved a drinking-horn and the name of Har- 
dicanute on it and passed it off on him as the tomb 
stone of that king. 

A Frenchman named DeGrassis once succeeded in 
imposing upon all the antiquarians of his time by 
properly inscribing a slab on the occasion of his mule’s 
death and burying the stone where it could not fail of 
being found. It was found and became famous by 
having its inscription copied into a learned work on 
ancient burials. 

More harmless have been the imitations which men 
of genius, from the love of fun or the greed of money, 
have palmed off upon the public. Peter Mignard pre- 
pared a picture and passed it as an antique. A crowd 
of critics gathered and abused him roundly for assert- 


ing it to be a modern painting. ‘They were undeceived 


weight of | 
the body, and hence their strength is reserved for their | 


and its | 
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van by his scraping away the paint and showing the 
| portrait underneath. 
Scalliger was once deceived by some vases claimed 
as ancient, and solemnly commented on them as treas- 
| ures of antiquity, while a scholar of the seventeenth 
century named Sigonius deceived all the learned men 
of his age by an imitation of Cicero. Michael Angelo, 
during his obscure earlier years, carved a statue and 
passed it off as of ancient manufacture, and only con- 
vinced his opponents of the cheat by adjusting certain 
broken parts to the pretended antique. 
Even learned men can be gulled by clever imitations. 


ae ces 
PUNISHED ENOUGH. 

Human beings are made ‘‘a little lower than the an- 
gels,’’—and it is not their Creator’s fault that they are 
found sometimes a little lower than the brutes, or quite 
as low. The New York Heraid, in one of its daily 
municipal court reports, has the following picture of 
absolute degradation : 

Two little gray-haired women were arrested for 
fighting in an attic at No. 527 Greenwich Street yester- 
day. When brought before Justice Ford, in the Jef- 
ferson Market Police Court, one of the combatants ex- 
hibited an ugly cut on the head, while the cther dis- 
played a blackened eye as her share of the punisb- 
ment, 

Officer Kelly, who arrested the women, said that he 
found five families living in the attic, and that they 
subsisted mostly on the drainings of beer kegs. At this 
remark one of the prisoners drew herself up indig- 
nantly, and said she never drank. Her face was bloat- 
ed almost beyond recognition from the effects of rum. 

“Stick to yer charge, officer,” she cried, ‘‘an’ tell the 
truth. I’m here for fightin’. Well, be it 80; maybe 
we can fight in our own rooms,” There was but one 
| room for the five families. 

“Well, Ann Rooney, who began the row?” asked 
| the justice of the other prisoner. 

“Shure, she did,” replied Ann. “She tould me I 
murdered me own father, an,’ you know, that’s a great 
disgrace. Me reputation in the nointh ward is well 
| known an’ ’ presarved, an’ the loikes of ’er can’t take it 
frum me, 

“Now, Kate Maloney, we will hear from you,” said 
the justice. 

“Do you know what she called me, yer honor? 
mean, low washerwoman;’ could it be wurse 
that?” 

“And who struck the first blow?” 

“We both struck together.” 

“Well, are you both satisfied ?”’ 

“Indade, we are,” returned the pair; and the justice 
discharged them, remarking that they were sufficiently 
; punished already. 
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SUFFERING MONKEYS. 

A of the staff of the Companion, while 
travelling through a tropical forest in Central Ameri- 
ca, thoughtlessly shot one of the monkeys which are 
numerous there, and had every occasion to be alarmed 
at the demonstrations of anger which followed his act. 
The whole company threats of vengeance 
against him, while one of them deliberately broke off 
the branch of a tree and made efforts to strike him 
with it. 

The sympathy which monkeys have for those of their 
kind who are injured is mentioned by many natural- 
ists. 

Certain female monkeys kept by Brehm, in North 
Africa, died from grief consequent on the death of 
their young. 

An instance is also narrated in which a female 
key having been shot, the leader of the 
the door of the tent and mourned for the body, after 
indulging in a series of threatening gestures. The 
body was given him, and thereafter he retreated, bear- 
| ing it away, with every expression of sorrow, in his 
arms, 

The Gibbons are said to attend carefully to injured 
companions, but to take no notice of dead friends. 
monkey has also been known to extend a cord to an- 
other which had fallen overboard from a vessel. 

There are many instances indeed which indicate both 
“reat reasoning power and great kindness on the part 
of these interesting little creatures, 


member 





made 





mon- 
troop came to 


ee 
FILE CUT FILE, 

Davy Crockett was a good sort of man to let alone, 
and most jokers learned to treat him that way, after a 
few costly experiments The following old anecdote 
ix good enough to repeat—to prevent its being forgot- 
ten: 

When Crockett was in Washington, he was one day 
in a hotel, when a Senator from Massachusetts entered. 

Approac hing the old frontiersman the latter said, 
“Crockett, a large body of your constituents are march. 
} ing up the stree t; you ought to go out to greet them.’ 

Crockett hurriedly arose and went out upon the ho 
tel-steps, when a drove of mules caught his eye. He 
quietly watched them until the last one had passed, 
and then returned to his seat by the stove. The Massa- 
chusetts Senator was still there, and as the redoubtable 
Davy dropped into his chair, asked,— 

“Well, did you see your friends?” 

“Oh yes,” was the response. ‘They are looking re- 
markably well, too.” 

“Did you ascertain their destination?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And where are they going to in such a solid body ?” 

Crockett turned to the Senator with a quiet, calm 
expre ssion, and replied,— 

“They're going down 
school.” 





to Massachusetts to teach 
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| NAMING A LAKE, 


Years ago, says an exchange, it was discovered that 
a certain lake which had long been considered the head 
| of the Mississippi, had no claim to that honor. 





The explorers found a new and smaller lake from 
| which the great river took its rise. A discussion arose 


as to what name would be appropriate for it. The 
story is that it was decided in this way: 
*“Let’s make a new name by coining a word,” said 


an old voyager. “Some of you larned ones tell me 
whatis the Latin for true.” 
** Veritas,” answered a scholar. 
“Well, now, what is the Latin for head ?” 
*Caput.” 
‘*Now write the two words together by syllables.” 
The scholar wrote on a strip of birch-bark, “veritas- 
| caput.” 
} ‘Read it.” 
The five syllables were read. 
“Now drop the first and last syllables, and you'll 
have a good name for this lake.” And “Itasca” it was. 


—— 


ENTERPRISING AH SIN, 

Ah Sin is a shrewd Chinaman, who has associated 
long enough with “Melican man” 
| of advertising. Ataconcert recently given in Provi- 
R. I., he played a solo on the violin. His ‘*pig- 
tail” rather than the merit-of the performance caused 
him to be rapturously applauded. 
playing another solo. 


to discover the value 


| dence, 


He answered by 


On being called for again, he appeared and said, 
“Me tank you, but me no play tlee time. Me keep 


| wash-house on —— Stleet, been here tlee week. 
Washee allee cheap. 


Come see me.”’ 





8145 Magee Standard Ranges sold in 1882. Constant- 
ly increasing sales are a sure evidence of superiority.[Ade 
asin = 





Best Cement in the world. VAN STAN’S 
Mends everything. Stronger than glue. Try it. 
cnilitilaaiaada 


STRATENA. 
[Adv. 





Halford Sauce, Beware of colorable imitations. 
Halford Sauce, invaluable to all good cooks, [Adv. 
ates = 

Hunt’s Remedy relieves and cures heart disease 
and rheumatism. [Adv. 


nes 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cheers the mind, while it en- 

riches the blood. It is peculiar to itself. (Ade. 
a 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is highly concentrated, and the 
most economical blood purifier that can be used. [Adv 
——_——_—_—__ 


When you have had Catarrh long enough, just send 
10 cents to Dr. C. R. SYKES, 181 Monroe St., Chicago, 
for his “True Theory of Catarrh.” (Ade, 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! It’s all the rage to make TIDIES and 


LAMBREQUINS with twine and ribbon. 
| ou Kk NEW BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this work 

| with Directions for Making; also, Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, ete. Price, Sets. .6 for $1.00. We take 


stamps. INGALLS, LYNN, Masi. 


By Mail or Express! 

Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world, DreceGends,Stike Shawls, 

Trimmings, nae Upholstery, 
Fancy Goode, Ladies’ Dresses, ‘loaks, Under- 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gente, Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, ‘Boye’ 2 and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, 
information, ane “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 


cation. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
Phila, [7 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1883-34, SENT FREE! 
‘To any one sending full name and address. Contains lith- 
ogi raphed Fashion Plates and above 1,800 beautiful Wood 
engravings, illustrating the very latest novelties in La- 
dies’ and Children’s Suits and Cloaks, Underwear, In- 
fants’ Outfits, Hosiery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Laces, 
Fancy Goods, Silverware, Jewelry, Watches, Boots and 
Shoes, Hair Goods, , . 9 @ -- *rices lower than those of 
any other house. H. - KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. 
& 20th St., New hy “Mention Youth's Ci ‘ompanion. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. . 




























in position to insert into the 
button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States, 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


We offer an immense stock of FINE DRY GOODS 
at Popular Prices. SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. Do not fail to 
read our Handsomely Illustrated Fall and Win- 
ter FASHION CATALOGUE, sent FREE on ap- 
plication. Mention this paper. Please note the address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
OF 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 








The Patented Shuttle Used in the 





“HOUSEHOLD” SEWING MACHINE 


Is a ““Marvel of Simplicity.” 


The Machine in all its details is Wonderfully Simple 


and Perfect. 
It meets with the warmest praise wherever introduced 
HOUSEHOLD SEWING MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R., I. 
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GENERAL OFFICES — New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Richmond. 


THE BEST HOMES 
For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 

( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
4 eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment, 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 


20 ren acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 


For mene and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 


sana CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
y REMEDIE. 


eee — - of a Bos- 
m lady. 














SFIGURING HUMORS, unitiae Eruptions, 

Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors, cured by ‘the CuTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared trom CUTICURA, Is indispen- 
sable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Ble males Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely_pure, and the 





| only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 


Sold everywhere. Price, C uticura, 50 cents; Soap, P) 


cents: Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
| Co., BOSTON, Mass. 


The cut shows button open | 


| THE BRADLEY 











Road Cart. 


Weighing from 90 to 160 Ibs, 


Five Styles, PRICES FROM 850 to $80. 


20-page Illus. Price-List free. Mention the Companion, 


BRADLEY & CO.. SYRACUSE, N.Y 


°9 Established 1832. 





“Practice makes 
perfect.” The manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap have been mak- 
ing soap continuously 
since 1837, and the 
result of their long 
practical experience 
and intelligent exper- 
iments is the remark- 
able Ivory Soap, 
which chemists of na- 
tional reputation pro- 
nounce to be without 
a superior. 





BUYT AT HOME 





MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. unted to with- 








stand dampness. Price “y 
and upwards, on new Czarina ‘Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $13 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 


Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nov- 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forrrard goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price is paid, Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


IT LEADS ALL 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, or has 
ever been prepared, which so completely meets the 
wants of physicians and the general public, as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific preparation for all 
blood diseases. If there is a lurking taint of Scrofula 


SCROFULA about you, AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


will dislodge it and expel it from your 
system. 


For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA is the true remedy. It 

CATAR RH has cured numberless cases. It will stop 
the nauseous catarrhal discharges, and remove the sick- 
ening odor of the breath, which are indications of scrof- 


ulous origin. 
U “HvuTTO, TEX., Sept. 28, 1882. 
LCEROUS “At the age of two years one of my 
children was terribly afflicted with ulcerous 
SORES running sores on its face and neck. At the 











| 


‘SORE EYES 





same time its eyes were swollen, much inflamed, and 
very sore. Physicians told us thata 
——— alterative medicine must 
be DRE CN They united in recommending AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA. A few doses produced a perceptible 
improvement, which, by an adherence to your directions, 


| was continued to a complete and permanent cure. No 
evidence has since appeared of the existence of any scrof- 
| ulous tendencies; and no treatment of any a was 


ever attended by more prompt or effectual results. 
fours truly, B. F, JOHNSON.” 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5, 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 











MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 





